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Migration and Rural Population Adjustmentt 


Conrad T aeuber* 


ABSTRACT 

A mobile population is essential to the maintenance of an effective balance between 
population and resources in a nation characterized by marked differentials in rates of re- 
production and in employment opportunities. Although migration from rural to urban 
areas was at a high rate during the 1920's, the unguided migration of that period did not 
evacuate rural problem areas on the scale which would be necessary to bring about desirable 
adjustments of resources and population. If this did not occur during a period when urban 
industry was calling for large numbers of rural workers, it was virtually impossible after 
1930. Between 1930 and 1935 the increase in farm population was greatest in the poorest 
land areas—those in which considerations of a sound land use would call for a reduction, 
rather than an increase in numbers. 

A mobile population is essential to the maintenance of an effective 
balance between population and resources in a nation which is charac- 
terized by marked differentials in rates of reproduction and in employ- 
ment opportunities. The dynamic social and industrial development of 
this country would have been impossible if each area had been depend- 
ent for its man power solely on the relatively slow rate of growth or 
decline resulting from the balance of births and deaths. The progres- 
sive expansion of the frontier and the early development of industry 
were made possible by large-scale immigration from abroad. Later, 
when immigration was reduced, cities and other industrial areas de- 
pended for the major part of their growth upon migration from farms 
and rural areas. 

Without extensive migrations, the adjustment of people to economic 
opportunities would be difficult, because ordinarily a period of 16 to 
20 years elapses between the birth of an individual and the time when 
he is ready to enter the labor market. Even a birth rate nicely ad- 
justed to present economic conditions would not insure the adjust- 
ment of the working age population to the labor market twenty years 
later. In recent years the rate of reproduction has tended to bear an 
inverse relationship to local economic opportunities, thus increasing 

+ Address delivered before the American Sociological Society, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 27, 1939. 


* Senior Social Scientist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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greatly the volume of migration which must occur if any effective 
balance of people and resources is to be achieved. At least until 1930 
opportunities for a large proportion of rural youth were greater in 
cities than in the areas in which they were reared. 

Despite their economic advantages, cities generally have been char- 
acterized by low rates of reproduction, while rural areas with fewer 
economic advantages have been characterized by higher rates of repro- 
duction. In 1930 the fertility ratios for native whites in cities as a whole 
were 15 per cent below the values needed for permanent replacement; 
and in cities of 100,000 and over they were 25 per cent below. In rural 
areas there was an excess of approximately 50 per cent over replace- 
ment needs; and in the farm population this excess rose to 70 per cent." 
Wide differences were found within the farm population; fertility ratios 
for the native white farm population ranged from 22 per cent above 
replacement in the Pacific Coast States to 93 per cent above replace- 
ment in the East South Central States. Farm population apparently was 
failing to reproduce itself in 36 counties in the nation, but in 45 
counties the fertility ratio was 125 per cent above replacement needs.” 

The significance of these extreme differences in the fertility of various 
areas for internal migration has been aptly summarized by Vance in his 
statement that, “Differential reproduction, left to itself, would in a 
generation more completely redistribute the population than is normally 
done by migration.”* The effects of a cessation of rural-urban or inter- 
regional migration can be shown graphically with reference to the 
growth of the population of working age. Under these conditions, 
accessions to the age group 18-65 in the rural farm population would 
be approximately double the number required to replace the losses by 
death or senescence. In seven states, mostly in the South, the accessions 
would be three or more times as great as would be necessary to main- 
tain a stable number of persons in that age group.‘ 

In some smaller areas the increases in the working age population 
would be even larger. In the 205 counties in the Southern Appalachians 

1 P. K. Whelpton, “Geographic and Economic Differentials in Fertility,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 1936. 

2 C. E. Lively and Conrad Taeuber, Rural Migration in the United States, Division of 
Research, WPA RM XIX (Washington, D. C., 1939), p. 50. 

® Rupert B. Vance, Research Memorandum on Population Redistribution Within the 
United States, SSRC Bulletin 42, (New York, 1938), p. 32. 


*T. J. Woofter, Jr., “Replacement Rates in the Productive Ages,” The Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XV, No. 4 (New York, October, 1937). 
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Area, the estimated increase in the population 15-64 years old would 
be about 27 per cent between 1930 and 1940, if there were no migra- 
tion. In the farm population of the mountain counties of Kentucky, 
the accessions to this age group would be about three and one-half as 
numerous as the losses by death or senescence, resulting in an increase 
of 40 per cent in ten years. In Leslie County, Kentucky, with a fertility 
ratio of 1,255 in 1930, the additions to this group would be 4 times as 
numerous as the losses. If there were no migration, the population of 
various groups and areas would increase at divergent rates, with a 
rapid growth in the rural-farm population, especially in the poorer 
areas. Woofter concludes that under these conditions one-half of the 
total national increase of 14,512,000 persons 18-65 years of age by 1955 
would be in the rural-farm population.’ This would be the number of 
persons who would be available for movement to rural-nonfarm or 
urban areas, if the number of persons living on farms is to remain 
unchanged. Any prediction concerning the probable demand for these 
additional seven million persons of working age in urban employment 
would be hazardous. These figures can be used only to indicate the 
nature of the problems of the immediate future. 

What volume of migration will actually take place and between 
what areas the exchange of population will occur is largely a matter 
of conjecture. But the existence of areas of severe population pressure 
at the present time makes it pertinent to inquire into the extent to which 
migrations as we have experienced them in this country have con- 
tributed to population adjustments in the areas of outmigration. 

Obviously, differentials in economic opportunity are only part of the 
causal factors in the flow of migrants within this country. The economic 
motive is frequently so overlaid with other motives and values that it 
becomes difficult to distinguish it. In many instances the behavior of 
the migrant may have either no direct relationship or an inverse one 
to the real economic differentials in the situation. The well established 
generalization of Ravenstein that for every current of migration there 
is a counter-current of almost equal size suggests the difficulty which 
must be anticipated if migrations are to be related to objectively meas- 
ured differentials in opportunity. The individual’s interpretations of 
economic opportunity are made on the basis of the information at hand, 
which is often incomplete, plus his training and experience. A given 


5T. J. Woofter, Jr., “The Future Working Population,” RURAL SOCIOLOGY, IV, 
No. 3, (September, 1939), pp. 275-282. 
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level of living may stimulate one group actively to seek areas of greater 
opportunity, if through direct experience or information from other 
sources they are aware of the existence of better opportunities there, 
and if they are able to take advantage of those opportunities. Another 
group of persons, lacking this direct experience or information, may 
fail to respond to an equally impressive differential as determined from 
objective measures, for to them it does not exist. Thus, higher levels of 
education, in expanding the individual’s horizon as well as his ability to 
take advantage of the opportunities of which he becomes aware, may 
stimulate migration away from some areas which are sufficiently pros- 
pexous to afford better educational facilities. Where meager economic 
opportunities are coupled with high rates of reproduction and meager 
educational facilities, as they are in many places, the result may be a 
rate of out-migration so low that it complicates or nullifies other appar- 
ently desirable steps in effecting an adjustment of numbers of people to 
resources. 

A survey of the pertinent data indicates that the unguided migrations 
of the decade prior to 1930 tended to be from areas of lesser to areas 
of greater economic opportunity. The net migration from farms during 
the nineteen twenties was approximately 6,000,000 persons. The 169 
predominantly manufacturing counties, in which 75 per cent of the 
wage jobs in 1929 were concentrated, received 4,500,000 migrants net 
between 1920 and 1930.’ Cities of rapidly expanding employment 
opportunities were receiving a large proportion of these migrants.® 
Three large cities and their adjoining territory—New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit—accounted for 1,600,000, while Los Angeles alone ac- 
counted for more than 1,000,000. 

The statement that rural-urban migrations during the nineteen 
twenties were largely from areas of lesser to areas of greater opportu- 
nity is not identical with the statement that these migrants came from 
areas where outmigration was most needed to contribute to the im- 
provement of man-land adjustments. Surveys of present and proposed 
land use have identified areas where major changes are recommended. 


® Goodrich, Carter, and others, Migration and Economic Opportunity (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936), pp. 503-519. 

7 Immigrants from foreign countries are excluded from these calculations. 

® Whether the migrants went directly from the areas losing by migration to those 
gaining by migration is not significant for this argument. If the typical movement were 
from farm to nearby villages, where the migrants replaced others who had gone on to a 
more industrialized or urbanized point, it would simply indicate that the various groups 
of migrants had diverse interpretations of the term “economic opportunity.” 
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During the nineteen twenties the rate of movement from the most 
stable agricultural areas was about the same as from those areas in 
which a substantial proportion of the farm land should be withdrawn 
entirely from agriculture and devoted to forestry, grazing, and recrea- 
tional and other uses.’ In view of the fact that the areas in which 














TABLE 1 
RURAL POPULATION CHANGES IN RELATION TO LAND-USE ADJUSTMENT* 
Per Cent Change in Farm Population 1930-19353 
Land-Use Per Cent Per Cent 
Adjustment of Farm Nei Rural By Accession Exclusive 
Classt Population, Migration, Total of Migrants of Migrants 
1930 1920-1930 from Nonfarm | from Nonfarm 
Territory Territory 
I 67.0 —13.0 + 2.2 + 5.6 — 3.4 
II 1.8 —10.5 — 5.7 + 5.9 —11.6 
Ill 16.6 —15.4 + 8.4 + 6.6 + 1.8 
IV 9.5 — 7.8 + 9.7 + 9.5 + .2 
Vv 4.7 + 5.9 +16.7 +13.9 + 2.8 
VI 3 +17.3 - 1.3 +11.7 —13.0 
Wiis civ 100.0 —11.0 + 4.5 + 6.6 — 2.1 




















*Carl C. Taylor and Conrad Taeuber, ** Wanted: Population Adjustment, Too,”’ Land Policy Resiew, 
II, No. 2, (March-April, 1939), 20-26. 

¢Criass I: Designated as one of relatively stabilized agriculture, it includes all of those areas in 
which farming can be continued on a relatively permanent basis, either with present farm organization 
or with some reorganization ot practices and enlargement of farming units. Approximately two-thirds 
of the total farm population lives in these areas, which include most of the commercial farming land of 
the country. 

Crass II: This includes areas in which the major portion of the land should be utilized in grass 
culture and a system of livestock farming practiced. This area includes a considerable portion of the 
Great Plains and is peopled by only about two per cent of the total farm population. 

Crass JII: This includes areas in which it is recommended that a substantial proportion of the land 
now in farms be withdrawn entirely from agriculture and developed for torest, grazing, recreational, and 
other uses. These lands are located chiefly in the Southern Appalachian and Ozark Mountains, scat- 
tered parts ot the South, the Lake States Cut-Over area, and part ot the Great Plains, with smaller con- 
centrations on the Pacific Coast, New England, and elsewhere. About 17 per cent of all farm people live 
in counties the majority of whose areas fall in this class. 

Crass IV: Closely related to Class III, this class includes lands now in forests, which should be 
retained in forest uses, and range and livestock ranching areas in which land-water-use adjustments are 
required. Counties, the major portion of which are in this class, include about 10 per cent of the farm 
population. 

Crass V: This includes areas near large cities where the major adjustment needed consists of corre- 
lating rural land uses with the requirements of an orderly urban expansion. These areas include only 
about five per cent of the farm population. 

Crass VI. This includes some scattered areas containing no serious land-use adjustment problems, 
although unstable land values, uneconomic production, tenure relations, and similar factors are impor- 
tant obstacles to sound land use. Most of these areas are sparsely settled and altogether they account 
for less than one-half of one per cent of the farm population. 

tThere was an increase of 4.5 per cent in the total tarm population, but the back-to-the-land move- 
ment was so large that if it had been the only factor, the increase would have been 6.6 per cent. Since 
the total net increase was less than that, it is clear that there must have been considerable migration 
from farms—enough to offset 2ll of the back-to-the-land movement and part of the natural increase as 
well. If this back-to-the-land movement had not occurred, the farm population would have decreased 
by two per cent during those five years. 


® Carl C. Taylor and Conrad Taeuber, “Wanted: Population Adjustment, Too,” Land 
Policy Review, Il, No. 2 (March-April, 1939), pp. 20-26. 
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major land-use adjustments were deemed to be desirable were also the 
areas in which rates of reproduction were higher, the outmigration from 
1920 to 1930 was not sufficient to bring about the substantial declines 
in population which were needed to develop a workable balance of 
population to resources. 

Another classification based on land use is that of the National 
Resources Board which classified 821 counties as problem counties. 
Eighty-seven per cent of them had net losses in rural population be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, as compared with 82 per cent among the non- 
problem counties. In some cases problem counties had relatively large 
losses by migration, while in others the losses were slight.’° This does 
not suggest any clear-cut relationship. It does serve, however, as a basis 
for questioning the assumption that the unguided migration of the 
nineteen twenties was of such a character as to produce needed adjust- 
ments. 

Another measure of opportunity in addition to type of land is an 
index of the plane of living, based on the presence or absence of certain 
material goods and conveniences. Such an index has been constructed 
for the rural population as of 1930 on the basis of value of dwellings 
and the possession of telephones, radios, electric lights, running water, 
and an automobile. Counties which rank low on such an index tend to 
be those in which population pressure is most intense, and which, there- 
fore, might gain most by outmigration. Again, the very poorest counties 
did not have a higher rate of outmigration than did counties ranking 
nearer the average, though it was greater than that of the counties 
which ranked high on this measure. Those counties with the highest 
plane-of-living index value reported a net immigration."* In view of the 
differentials in the rate of reproduction among the groups of counties 
with the highest rates of reproduction where the plane-of-living index 
is lowest, these differences in outmigration are clearly insufficient to 
produce any adequate adjustment of people to resources in agriculture. 

Per capita farm wealth may also be used as a measure of the differ- 
ential economic opportunities of various areas.’* This measure gives 
somewhat clearer indications of a greater rate of outmigration from the 
areas where capital accumulation has been less as compared with those 

10 Lively and Taeuber, of. cit., pp. 66-68. 

11 [bid., p. 74. 


12 This measure relates the total value of all farm property as reported in the 1930 
Census to the total farm population at the same time, regardless of the ownership of that 


property. 
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areas where it has been greatest. (See Table 2.) Counties in which the 
per capita value of farm property was less than $400 reported an out- 
migration of 19.7 per cent for the decade, whereas those in which this 
value was $700 to $1,199 reported an outmigration of 15.9 per cent; 
and the next value group, $1,200 to $1,999, reported a rate of only 11 
per cent. Where the per capita land value was in excess of $2,000, the 
rate of outmigration was well below this figure; and those areas where 
it exceeded $8,000, which were located almost entirely in Texas, New 
York, and California, showed considerable inmigration. 


TABLE 2 


CHANGES IN RURAL POPULATION, 1920-1930, IN RELATION TO PER CAPITA 
VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY, 1930 











Rural Per Cent Net Per Cent Net 
Per Capita Value of Farm Preperty, 1930 Population, |Rural Migration|Change in Rural 
1920 1920-1930 Population, 
1920-1930 

a 6 ob 0 heaWASa cab doc kensaesanseeabe 2,943,220 —19.7 + 0.2 
ick bvbete toad we beGa eee nach eneeke ies 10,979,456 —16.7 + 2.4 
SE bbb cccsdsanuticesebanewnadexwenane 7,155,386 —15.9 + 0.6 
6 bane ance cade tnanaeehueunwad 10,043,757 —11.0 + 3.4 
Re er re rr ee ee OT Terrie 10,169,763 — 5.8 + 8.1 
SES nc cbG6nbSeNsctbesdsedneetNeoanatene 5,965,099 — 6.3 + 7.4 
Ns co ccc scesdnde Gannansdvksawe er eene 3,612,533 — 7.1 + 4.2 
IRs 0.5 5v'n 0 kb05500 Sansa cessenndecEbeda 536,557* +45.1 +62.8 
as 6.64 CaN Sion ens dN eKROeaENN 51,406,017¢ —11.0 + 4.7 














*Located almost entirely in California, New York, and Texas. 
tIncludes population of counties for which per capita value of farm property was not computed. 


Net changes in rural population were less uniform than rates of out- 
migration. Areas in which the per capita values were less than $400 
showed an increase in rural population of only 0.2 per cent. Where 
these values were less than $2,000, the increases in rural population 
were not over 3.5 per cent; but where these values were $2,000-$5,000, 
the increases were 7 and 8 per cent. However, there are wide geo- 
gtaphic variations within these groups. For example, in those counties 
in the South Atlantic States where per capita farm values were under 
$400 the decrease in the rural population was nearly 6 per cent, but in 
the comparable group in the East South Central States there was an 
increase of 3 per cent. There is no uniform relationship between the 
rate of net change in the rural population during the nineteen twenties 
and economic opportunities in agriculture as represented by per capita 


values of farm property. 
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TABLE 3 


CHANGES IN FARM POPULATION, 1930-1935, IN RELATION TO PER CAPITA 
VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY, 1930 














Per Cent Change in Farm Population 
1930-1935* 
Per Capita Value of Farm Property, Farm 
1930 Population, By Accession Exclusive of 
1930 Total of Migrants Migrants 
from Nonfarm | from Nonfarm 
Territory Territory 
PC ciereeenececionadnssasee 2,102,078 + 7.3 + 4.0 + 3.3 
I Se ddsicvidbenedeseaded dean 8,042,589 + 2.6 + 3.9 -— 1.3 
ee 4,216,419 + 7.9 + 6.5 + 1.4 
eee er 5,077,814 + 7.5 + 9.4 - 1.9 
sec ccsceccaceccuvesaa 5,582,422 + 4.8 + 8.5 — 3.7 
Ss ets tcdeecccsecesenee 3,408,930 + 0.3 + 6.8 — 6.5 
a kisivcecsdedeccececes 1,815,907 — 0.3 + 6.3 — 6.6 
eC Tee 197,452 + 2.3 +14.4 —12.1 
insteueendstcawuey 30,445, 350t + 4.5 + 6.6 — 2.1 

















*There was an increase of 4.5 per cent in the total farm population, but the back-to-the-land move- 
ment was so large that if it had been the only factor, the increase would have been 6.6 per cent. Since 
the total net increase was less than that, it is clear that there must have been considerable migration from 
farms—enough to offset all of the back-to-the-land movement and part of the natural increase as well. 
If this back-to-the-land movement had not occurred, the farm population would have decreased by two 
per cent during those five years. 

tIncludes population ot counties for which per capita value of farm property was not computed. 


The proportion of the population dependent upon public relief since 
1930 is also a measure of the extent to which adjustments are required. 
Although relief rates are affected by many other factors, such as varia- 
tions in procedures and administrative decisions, the rate of migration 
to or from an area since 1930, etc., the intensity of relief in rural areas 
was closely related to chronic maladjustments in the relations of popu- 
lation to natural resources."* Where the percentage of the total popu- 
lation on relief, July, 1934 -June, 1935, was 30 per cent or less, the rate 
of outmigration, 1920-1930, was approximately 10 per cent; but where 
the relief rate was 30 per cent or more, the rate of outmigration was 21 
per cent.’* Even so large a rate of outmigration apparently had not 
been sufficient to obviate the need for extensive relief after 1930. 

The fact that the counties offering least economic opportunities show 
higher rates of outmigration than counties offering greater opportunities 
may not indicate a tendency toward the equalization of the distribution 
of population in relation to resources because of the large differentials 

18 P. G. Beck and M. C. Forster, Six Rural Problem Areas: Relief—Resources—Reha- 
bilitation, Division of Research, Statistics, and Finance, FERA RM I (Washington, D. C., 


1935). 
14 Lively and Taeuber, op. cit., p. 79. 





“ 
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in fertility involved. In many areas outmigration would not only have 
to remove all of the excess resulting from high rates of natural increase 
but also drastically reduce the existing population. Almost none of the 
counties reporting an outmigration of less than 10 per cent reported a 
net loss in rural population; three-fifths of those reporting outmigration 
of 10-19 per cent reported a net loss, but nearly all the counties report- 
ing a rate of outmigration of 20 per cent or more also reported net 
losses in rural population. 

Half the counties in the United States reported a sufficient volume 
of outmigration to produce a decrease in rural population between 1920 
and 1930. One-sixth reported net gains by migration; in the remaining 
one-third the outmigration was not sufficiently large to produce a net 
loss in rural population.** Those counties which gained in rural popula- 
tion as a result of migration were proportionately more numerous 
among the counties in which fertility ratios were low (less than 550 
children under 5 per 1,000 women 20-44). Outmigration among coun- 
ties where fertility ratios were high (880 and over) was sufficient to 
produce net decreases in population in one-third of the cases. Nonethe- 
less, one-seventh of the counties in which these high fertility ratios were 
reported also gained by migration during the decade. The meager 
information which is available does not indicate a close relationship 
between rates of reproduction and volume and direction of migration in 
the rural population for the time period covered. Areas of high fertility 
tended to export a part of their natural increase, thus reducing the net 
rate of growth considerably below what it would have been if there had 
been no outmigration. However, a rate of outmigration sufficient to 
reduce the population in high fertility areas was achieved in only one- 
third of the counties with high fertility; in the others rural population 
continued to increase. 

The unguided migration of the nineteen twenties did not evacuate 
rural problem areas on the scale which would be necessary to bring 
about desirable adjustments of resources and population. If this did not 
occur during a period when urban industry was calling for large num- 
bers of rural workers, it was virtually impossible after 1930. The decline 
in urban demand for migrants from rural areas was felt most in the 
poorest areas. Between 1930 and 1935 the increase in farm population 
was greatest in the poorest land areas, those in which considerations of 


15 Lively and Taeuber, of. cit., pp. 63 and 64. 
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a sound land use would call for a reduction rather than an increase in 
numbers. 

In most places this increase was due not so much to a movement to 
farms, the back-to-the-land movement, as to the slowing down of out- 
migration. Whatever the measure of economic resources, the evidence 
for the five years ending in 1935 shows clearly that the large increases 
in population in poor areas were due in the main to the decreased 
outmigration as compared with more favored areas. There is evidence 
that this situation has not changed materially since 1935. How long 
such a development can continue without leading to drastic attempts 
.t correction by the individuals most directly concerned cannot be 
determined. Migration is more often a response to a felt differential 
in opportunity, which is not necessarily purely economic, than to the 
expelling factors of gradually decreasing opportunity. If this decline in 
Opportunity is gradual and if there is little contact with the outside 
world, or if handicaps such as limited educational facilities or legal 
restrictions on mobility are interposed, the pressure of population on 
resources may continue to develop for a long period of time with no 
reaction other than acquiescence on the part of the individuals affected. 
Stranded agricultural and industrial communities in all parts of the 
country are grim reminders of the general immobility of population. 
However, a sudden decline in the opportunities afforded by an area, 
such as a drought or similar disaster, may constitute an expulsive force 
which makes the individuals in the area keenly aware of the differen- 
tials in opportunity in their own recent experience and leads them to 
seek alternatives in other locations. 

One element which affects future migrations from poorer rural areas 
is the character of educational facilities. Areas where good land, higher 
incomes, and superior educational facilities are found appear to be able 
to provide their maturing young people with an education which en- 
ables them to enter into many urban occupations. Although areas with 
poorer resources may make proportionately greater efforts to provide 
educational facilities, they ordinarily provide their young people with 
much less adequate training. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
school facilities of the poorer areas will improve sufficiently to facilitate 
the transfer of population to other areas in view of the demand for 
increased educational attainments. Developments since 1930 suggest 
that they are not doing so. Increases in farm population during 1930- 
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1935 were most marked in the areas having both meager agricultural 
resources and limited educational facilities. Migration from the more 
commercialized farming areas has continued more nearly at predepres- 
sion levels, and the prospects are that technological improvements will 
release additional persons from these areas. Thus the problems of 
population pressure are not likely to be solved simply through migra- 
tion stimulated by the ordinary interplay of economic, social, and psy- 
chological factors which operate in internal migration. Areas in which 
educational retardation is so pronounced that one-third or more of the 
children in school at any one time are in the first and second grades 
are not providing their school children with the training which increas- 
ingly is a prerequisite to urban employment. The emphasis in industry 
is shifting from unskilled to semiskilled and skilled occupations, and 
clerical and service occupations are increasing in importance. These 
developments in the employment market accentuate the disadvantages 
of the migrants from the poorer areas, and may serve increasingly as 
barriers to migrations of sufficient magnitude to lessen the pressure of 
people on the land. 

With the maturing of the social and economic structure of the country 
and a slowing down of the rate of population growth, questions of the 
distribution of the population in relation to resources will become in- 
c easingly a matter of public concern. The awareness of the problems 
engendered by the onset of the depression led to many proposals for the 
redistribution of the population. These ranged from the myriad pro- 
posals to settle the urban unemployed in rural areas to the more 
ambitious plans to evacuate the inhabitants of the most distressed 
rural areas to more favorable locations. The history of our national 
development suggested migration as a solution to problems of urban 
unemployment and rural distress. Hence, when it appeared that “‘nat- 
ural” movements were not creating the most favorable adjustment of 
people to the land, it appeared desirable to many people to stimulate 
migration on a scale sufficient to produce the results they deemed 
desirable. Up to the present time such efforts have had only limited 
results. 

Pending the development of any far-reaching action, the processes 
of population change, births, deaths, and migrations continue. We are 
now experiencing the results of the peak in births of the early nineteen 
twenties in the exceptionally large contingent of youth currently reach- 
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ing maturity. Unless superior opportunities are readily accessible, the 
stimulation of migration from problem areas, however, can be only one 
element in a policy designed to bring about an optimum relation of 
population to resources—or of resources to population. The improve- 
ment of the basic social and economic conditions of problem areas, and 
the maximum utilization of existing resources for the benefit of the 
population now living in these areas, must be elements in a program 
which also includes both a reduction in rates of population growth in 
distressed areas and guided migrations. 

















Rural Electrification: A Field for Social 
Research 


John Kerr Rose* 


ABSTRACT 


Nearly 2,000,000 of our farms now use central station electric power. Not only is 
much of this farm electrification very recent, but the social aspects and implications of 
this new factor in rural life have received very little objective investigation. 

In this paper a variety of questions believed to be worthy of and suiied to objective 
investigation are raised: 

Does electrification increase farm income and farm value? 

What are its effects upon tenant mobility and cityward migration of youth? 

How does the farmer use his electricity? 

Does he thereby have more leisure; and if so, how is his leisure used? 

Why do a considerable number of farmers along the lines not use electricity, and what 

are the social implications of such nonuse in juxtaposition with neighboring use? 

Does this new development, particularly through cooperatives, have significant implica- 

tions as to the size, organization, and governmental consciousness of the community? 

Does rural electrification contribute to rural-urban understandings ? 

To what extent is rural electrification a directional force in the adjustment of agriculture 

in our problem areas? 

Some general aspects of methodology are briefly dealt with. 


Of the numerous and diverse social forces at work in present Rural 
America, few are now more active or more widely pervasive than those 
which may be grouped under the term “rural electrification.” Nearly 
2,000,000 of our farms, or well over one-fourth of the total, are now 
supplied with central-station power service—a 160 per cent increase in 
the number served since 1935 and approximately a 2,000 per cent in- 
crease since 1920. In 1939 more farms undoubtedly received service 
for the first time than in any past year. The end is not yet in sight; 
part of the $40,000,000 program of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration for the year 1939-1940 is yet to be completed. A substantial 
fund to be available to the Rural Electrification Administration for the 
fiscal year 1940-1941 when the Agricultural Appropriation Bill be- 
comes law will carry the program forward. Also, there are the addi- 
tions resulting from continued expansion in rural areas by the private 
utilities. 


* Division of Cooperative Relations, Rural Electrification Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Few who are well acquainted with farm life are likely to question 
seriously the general social potency of a program of farm electrification. 
Opinion at its optimistic limits credits rural electrification with being 
the long sought equalizer of city and country, a significant step in 
economic and social justice, and the force which will cause prompt 
regurgitation of population and industry into the countryside. At the 
other extreme are those who fear the weight of additional debt upon 
the farmer, the intrusion of installment buying and encouragement to 
live beyond his means. 

Be this as it may, there has, even so, been little or no adequate inves- 
tigation; and not even much systematic evidence has been collected on 
the social and economic implications which may reasonably be presumed 
to accompany the attainment by rural people of electric service. The 
present and near future would seem to be an opportune time for care- 
ful investigations in this field. A suitable sample, adequate in size and 
well distributed geographically, is now available for study. If such in- 
vestigation is long delayed, the unavailability of unelectrified control 
areas will become a serious matter. Moreover, the findings of a delayed 
study have less chance of being useful to the program of farm electrifi- 
cation. Only a minor part of the job of electrifying Rural America is 
done. To push the task on to completion will cost nearly two billion 
dollars for line construction, with at least an additional two billion 
required for farmstead wiring and appliances—a total sum equivalent 
to half of all the debt our farmers now owe, either in long-term or 
short-term obligations. Facts to be revealed by a careful examination 
and testing of hypotheses and assumptions in the light of the available 
sample of Rural America now electrified might reasonably be expected 
to have significant and worthwhile application to the future program. 

It is the primary purpose of this paper to focus attention on some of 
the various probiems and possible implications of rural electrification, 
with the hope that social investigators may be stimulated to explore 
more adequately this particular field with the result that in the near 
future, through careful study, objective information may be substituted 
for present conjecture, guess, and subjective statement. The intention 
here is largely to raise problems and to suggest topics possibly sus- 
ceptible to objective investigation. In a few instances, methods of study 
are indicated as seemingly applicable to the problem mentioned. The 
problems fall naturally into three groups: (1) general considerations 
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and regional comparisons; (2) the consuming unit—farm and family; 
and (3) the community. A short final section has been added: (4) 
methods. 


I. SoME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND REGIONAL COMPARISONS 


1. What are the underlying causes of the marked regional variations 
in the electrification of rural areas? 


Almost all investigation which may be attempted on the social aspects 
of rural electrification must needs consider either implicitly or explicitly 
its national distribution. It will be important to know where farms are 
now electrified, to what degree and how recently, what types of agri- 
culture are served, and the characteristics of the people of served areas. 
It may be that social implications and effects will vary widely from 
area to area in accord with the characteristics of the areas, their agri- 
culture, and their people. That rural electrification in the past, though 
widespread, was also strongly regionalized is evident from Table 1. As 
recently as 1935 only one farm out of one hundred in some of our 
southern states was using central station electric service; while in some 
other states, notably in the Northeast and the Far West, more than half 
of the farms were electrified. To what degree, specifically, is this strik- 
ing regional variation to be assigned to such factors as variations in 
purchasing power and standards of living, presence of specific types of 
agriculture which require or at least can easily use electrical power, 
density of rural population, type of tenure, abundance and cheapness 
of power resources, and the presence of aggressive and wide-awake 
local rural leadership and power companies? 

That electric service continues to be strongly regionalized even after 
more than three years of equalizing activity by the Rural Electrification 
Administration is evident from Figure 1. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration operates under an Act of Congress, Section 3 (c) of which 
says: “Fifty per centum of the annual sums herein made available or 
appropriated for the purposes of this Act shall be allotted yearly by the 
Administrator for loans in the several States in the proportion which 
the number of their farms not then receiving central station electric 
service bears to the total number of farms of the United States not then 
receiving such service.” Thus, the Act provides directly for the encour- 
agement of electrification, especially in those areas which are least 
electrified. 
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FIGURE 1 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION PROJECTS 








2. What is the rate of change? 

Certain sections of our country have recently made striking gains on 
a percentage basis as is shown in Table 1. This would seem to be 
partly the result of the fact that at first those sections had a very low 
percentage of electrification, thus providing much opportunity for ex- 
pansion; but it is equally or even more the result of the above-men- 
tioned requirement of the Rural Electrification Act, which encourages 
the leveling among the states of existing discrepancies in rural electri- 
fication. In any case, much variation still remains in percentage of farms 
served from one part of the nation to another, a situation to be explained 
and otherwise considered as a basic factor in most problems to be inves- 
tigated. 

Not only do private utility lines to some extent penetrate all types of 
farming areas, but so do Rural Electrification Administration coopera- 
tive projects, as may be seen in Figure 1. Thus regional and type-of- 
farming comparisons and contrasts as to social and economic conditions 
are possible either with or without comparing and contrasting condi- 
tions on cooperative vs. utility lines. It is thus possible to work in areas 
which were electrified at about the same time, thereby holding the time 
factor constant. Areas representative of a wide range of agricultural 
income, tenure, land class, type of farming, standards of living, educa- 
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tion, and other presumably important factors, many of them significant 
to the sociologist, are among those now served and hence available for 
comparative study. 


II. THE CONSUMING UNIT—FARM AND FAMILY 


1. Why do a considerable number of farmers not avail themselves 
of electricity already near at hand? 


Rural lines as now built, especially those of Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration cooperatives, are designed to bring electric power not only 
to village and cross-road centers but more especially to farm families 
which, in most of our country, reside scattered over the agricultural 
area in individual family units, often only one family per farm. When 
service is made potentially available on an area basis to all the families 
rather than to an economically select few, a large number of the families 
living along or near the lines do not take advantage of the opportunity 
to connect. This is perhaps not surprising where rates or connection 
charges are high. It has been estimated that 300,000 farm families near 
rural lines belonging to the utilities do not take service, a figure which 
amounts to perhaps one family out of five along their lines—in certain 
areas the unconnected density has been observed to run much higher. 
Failure to connect is less understandable in those cases where the person 
is a member of the cooperative providing the service and has indicated 
his interest in obtaining service even to the extent of paying a member- 
ship fee. To bring such service to the dooryard and have it refused for 
months or years is unsatisfactory, financially and otherwise, to the com- 
pany or cooperative. But why are so many unconnected? What are the 
characteristics of nonconnecting farms as compared with those taking 
service? Is it a question of income, debts, tenancy, high rates for elec- 
tricity, already excessive living expenditures which leave no margin of 
income; is it religion, conservatism (perhaps even accompanying su- 
perior economic ability), age, size of family, dissatisfaction with power 
company or cooperative project officials because of real or fancied 
wrongs, or rebellion against cliques or factions in the community? Does 
the family possess a home electric plant, or is power and light already 
satisfactorily supplied by some other means? Is it a case of procrastina- 
tion and shrewd indifference now that the main personal goal, avail- 
ability of electric service with its possible effects upon the sale value of 
the farm, has been attained? 
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If those who take advantage of electric service when it has been made 
available are the more progressive people with the higher standards of 
living, higher income, and better education, wil] not the acquisition of 
such a tool speedily enlarge the already existing differential? If so, is not 
such a growing schism dangerous to the community and worthy of a 
strong corrective program before it has had time to develop fully? In 
any case, the question of the users versus nonusers would seem to be 
quite unexplored, both as to “reasons for” and “results of.” 


2. How is the farmer using his electricity? 

Once a farm is electrified, most social effects to be credited or debited 
thereto might reasonably be expected to be closely associated with the 
uses made of the power. The impact on cultural and living standards 
of the resulting use patterns is potentially enormous and almost if not 
quite unstudied. Some hundreds of possible farm uses are known. Vari- 
ous studies have been made of the percentage saturation of certain 
appliances. A recent report of a survey covering 74 Rural Electrification 
Administration projects indicates that lighting of some sort is practically 
universal, and that the electric handiron and radio are in use in four 
out of five of the homes surveyed. The electric motor-driven washing 
machine is used in half and the electric refrigerator in a little less than 
one-third of the homes. 

Something is known about regional variation in saturation of particu- 
lar appliances. The North Central is understandably far 1 the lead with 
regard to cream separators; but who would have guessed that vacuum 
cleaners would be eight times as common on electrified farms in the 
Northeast as in the South, and, on the other hand, that refrigerators 
would be twice as numerous in the South as in the Northeast, and that 
the electric washing machine would show a saturation of 75 per cent 
in the North Central as against only 21 per cent in the South? Even 
when those facts are ascertained, there remains the still more important 
task of explaining the differences. And what of the implications for the 
future, of repercussions on standards of living, on labor, and even on 
types and diversification of farming? Little is known about how much 
these various appliances are used in terms of time elapsed or frequency. 
Little is known about the preferences or order of their purchase and 
what, perhaps, might be most worthwhile ascertaining, how the pres- 
ence or absence of certain appliances or groups of appliances as well as 
their use and order of preference correlates with family income status, 
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tenure, size and age of family, race, type of agriculture, quality of agri- 
cultural lands, education, and social status. 


3. Does electricity give the farmer more leisure time, and how does 
he use it? 

Time may well be money if effectively used; but, in any case, time is 
life. After electrification, how does the farm family revise its use of 
time? What of working hours? Sleeping? Leisure? Are the sleeping 
hours differently distributed now that better lighting and a new radio 
are present? Not only may there be more hours of leisure, but how are 
they spent? W hat of reading? Does recreation tend to be more indoors? 
More within the family circle? Is the leisure time acquired by performing 
the daily work more rapidly, or by neglecting some of the outdoor work 
such as the food garden? Does the greater ease of carrying on certain 
types of farm activities with electric light and power actually cause an 
expansion in that part of the farming operations, and consequently, of 
the time devoted thereto? 


4. Does electrification increase farm income and farm value? 

It is common knowledge that farmers as a group constitute one of 
the lower income classes of our nation’s population. In terms of average, 
for a recent year farm income amounted to a little more than $1,100 
per farm family, about $850 per gainfully employed worker in agricul- 
ture, and only about $240 per capita of farm population. If it can be 
demonstrated, as some think it can, that, with skilful use of the electric 
power, farm electrification contributes substantially and generally to an 
increased income, this is a fact of major social importance in the plan- 
ning for and treatment of a large part of Rural America. Following 
are only a few of the questions which may be asked in such a study: 

Does electrification actually increase farm income, defining income in 
financial terms as gross, cash, or net, not as real or psychic income? If 
so, how much? In what way? Are there wide variations in the magni- 
tude of this result from area to area, from one type-of-farming area to 
another? Under all present arrangements, even on Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperatives, electricity is not a free good; the advent 
of electricity in the farm home must, perforce, involve expense. To 
what extent are such costs merely substitute or replacement expendi- 
tures for higher ones which would normally be incurred in performing 
the service in some other manner? Are two electric lights in each room 
cheaper than two kerosene lamps and a few candles in a whole house? 
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Does the new electric radio substitute for entertainment outside the 
home, for the moving picture show perhaps, and thereby result in a 
cash saving? It is not hard to think of cases where food and farm 
products might be saved by adequate refrigeration soon after cooking 
or production, but to what extent is this actually the case in practice? 
In so far as the electric motor replaces the gasoline motor, the Diesel, 
and the tractor as power for grinding, pumping, etc., what are the sav- 
ings, either in time upon which a value may be placed, or in actual net 
expense? Is it true that less labor is hired, more cows milked, more food 
grown for consumption at home or for sale, that gardens are better 
watered, thereby resulting in greater production? It is not so much indi- 
vidual and perhaps isolated and exceptional cases which are needed in 
such an investigation but a study of the overall average contribution to 
gross, cash, or net farm income which sometimes is made by farm elec- 
trification or at least is assumed by some seasoned observers to accom- 
pany farm electrification. That is to say, what is the average situation 
over a whole project or on different projects in different parts of the 
country? In this connection, it would be well to have an adequate inves- 
tigation of what, if any, increase in farm property values accompanies 
electrification. It is known that in some of the better electrified areas, 
lending agencies are somewhat loath to make loans on unelectrified 
property; whereas in other areas, though electrification is looked upon 
with favor, there is no quantitative allowance made for it in the ap- 
praisal of farm property. Isolated reports on increase in value resulting 
from farm electrification range from $10 per acre upward, and some- 
times there are reports of property’s becoming salable which previously 
was apparently not salable. The most interesting and careful study of 
this sort to date is one made in New York State in 1936-37." 


5. Has electrification been accompanied by any shift in the farmers’ 
psychology regarding debt? 

Along with an investigation of the net balance between the expendi- 
tures necessary to obtain electric service and such increases in income as 
may have resulted, it would be desirable to study the farmers’ attitude 
toward debt in this particular situation. Even in the more densely settled 
rural areas it necessarily must take a considerable expenditure in addi- 
tion to line construction to make a farm family an effective user of elec- 


1W. E. Keepper, “Value of Central Station Electric Service to New York State Farms, 
1936-37,” Farm Economics No. 112, Ithaca, April, 1939, p. 2752. 
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tricity. This is in all likelihood for most farmers not entirely a cash 
proposition. Does this, whether for good or evil, represent the entering 
wedge of installment buying into the rural areas where in the past it 
has been least prevalent and looked upon somewhat askance? If the 
transaction remains strictly on a cash basis, is it possible that funds 
which are diverted to this use would, from the standpoint of social 
utility, better have gone for the purchase of food, clothing, insurance, 
o1 medical care, to say nothing of the social desirability of accumulating 
at least a small savings reserve? 


6. What nonfinancial contributions to welfare may be credited to 
farm electrification? 

There can be little question but that electric service is a comfort and 
a convenience, even if it provides only better lighting. In the case of the 
radio, even though some programs have little value, it may easily con- 
tribute to pleasure, to general education, even to health; if leisure 
results from laborsaving devices, that leisure in itself may be a conttri- 
bution to health and general welfare. It might even be maintained that 
better morale is possibly an indirect contribution through church pro- 
grams heard over the radio, through possible comfort, pleasure and 
greater health, and changes in philosophy and attitudes which result 
thereby. Of course, most of these factors are unmeasured, perhaps in 
many cases unmeasurable. It should, however, be possible to deal with 
such problems as the effects on education. Not least of the possible 
contributions of a nonfinancial sort is that of education, for there is an 
increasing effort to broadcast educational programs over the radio. 
Better lighting in itself may well lead to additional reading and study 
by adults and youth, thence to a college education. 


Ill. THe COMMUNITY 


1. How does electrification affect the size and organization of the 
community? 

In rural areas, at least, the community is still an important part of 
the social structure. How does electrification affect community organi- 
zation? It is important to note that much of the recent expansion of 
farm electrification is developed around cooperative organizations 
which, as individual “communities,” include most of the farm people 
from areas ranging from a minimum of a few townships in size to a 
maximum of several counties. The areas served are hardly related to 
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any present political or community boundary; cooperating groups are 
in some cases county-wide with no extensions beyond the boundaries of 
that unit. In many more cases the area served is intra-county or inter- 
county. The general effect may well be in the direction of expanding 
the community to a size which is larger and more modern than many 
which now remain as relics of the pre-automobile era. This superimpos- 
ing of a community of modern size on the old jumbled pattern un- 
doubtedly has certain advantages. The existing smaller communities 
continue in many cases to function as the basic units of the inter-county 
community set-up. At the same time, may it not be that the community 
horizon is permanently expanded, psychologically speaking, thus clear- 
ing the way for future reorganization and consolidation of smaller 
governmental units? 

It is probable, however, that the larger, new community established 
about the electric cooperative has certain weaknesses. Is it too large for 
the present generation which not unnaturally has a loyalty to more local 
political, trade, or church units? May not this very lack of a strong 
cohesive force in itself tend to defeat the purposes of the electrification 
cooperative, at least in those cases where strong opposition is encoun- 
tered, as from some of the power companies? ‘The size of the new 
cooperative community makes difficult the quick and effective convey- 
ance of correct information to the membership and seems all too fre- 
quently to lead to distrust of those members who, living outside the old 
community, are still not considered real neighbors. 


2. To what degree and with what results has the governmental con- 
sciousness of the community been stimulated by electrification? 

The activities of the federal government have lately been more wide- 
spread and intimate in rural areas than was formerly the case. For 
many of the cooperatives’ members, it is no doubt their first experience 
in group borrowing from the government. At the present time the 
relationship between borrower and lender is more cordial than is com- 
monly true of loans which are expected to be fully self-liquidating. It 
is not too much to say that the direct participation of representatives 
from Washington as guides and advisers in the preparation of some 
requests for loans as well as assistance in perfecting design, construc- 
tion, and functioning of the project is part of something new in the 
relation of rural residents and their national government—a relation- 
ship which is progressively non-provincial. Thus the farmers’ effective 
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acquaintance with government services expands from local or, at most, 
state limits to include the more potent but formerly more remote cen- 
tral government. It would seem that these local groups have received 
an education in what may be called applied national government. In 
other words, they are learning how to get what they want, when they 
want it. 


3. Are the cooperatives engaged in electrification outstanding in 
community development? 

Of the nearly 700 borrowers of Rural Electrification Administration 
funds to date, well over 600 are cooperative organizations, with many, 
though not necessarily all, of the democratic tenets which are common 
to cooperative organizations of the service type. This is important in 
several ways. Cooperation has been hailed as the American way, a 
peculiarly efficient tool for meeting, in a democratic way, some of the 
very complex economic and social problems with which we are con- 
fronted. Rural electrification has provided a powerful stimulus for the 
cooperative movement, especially in areas which either have had no 
previous experience with cooperative organization, or have had un- 
pleasant experience with marketing cooperatives. In a few short years, 
many people will be able to compare the results obtained by serving 
themselves with electricity with those results obtained by friends or 
neighbors served by the private utilities. Finally, this program, in the 
course of its activity, as a result of its size and because of its educa- 
tional opportunities, may reasonably be expected to do much toward 
bringing out such potential leaders as still exist in these rural areas, 
which to some students seem rather depleted in this respect. How do 
these cooperatives compare with other community institutions in this 
process of activating, training and sifting potential leaders? 


4. Mobility of population: Does electrification make for a more 
stable farm population? 

It has become increasingly apparent that many of the undesirable 
features of rural life at the present time are at least in part associated 
with tenancy and the rapid movement of tenants. Emphasis is upon 
cash crops and quick gains rather than diversified agriculture and pro- 
gressive community life. Soil erosion in its more serious forms, the 
depletion of soil fertility at an increasing rate, a tendency toward break- 
down of community life through lack of wide participation—all of 
these seem, to a considerable degree, to grow out of tenancy and to 
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become particularly acute if the tenants are highly mobile. It has been 
widely stated that electrification of farms will do much to stabilize ten- 
ants if not actually to promote farm ownership. Does a lower rate of 
tenant mobility result after electrification? The assumption is, of course, 
that the landowner who electrified his farm is able, thereby, to secure a 
better tenant, and that the better tenants in turn will desire electrified 
farms and, if once established thereon, will remain for a longer period. 
Obviously, this assumption is based upon scarcity, that is, upon the fact 
that electricity is not yet widely available—a condition which is to 
become progressively less true with each passing year. 

Another aspect of the same problem is the movement of people from 
villages or cities onto the farm. It is common observation that such a 
movement has been going on near manufacturing cities, even into areas 
not now electrified. There is some reason to believe that farm electri- 
fication will slow down the movement of elderly farmers from farm to 
village, when they reach age or affluence allowing such leisure. Will 
this be true? If so, this in itself has possibilities of greatly affecting the 
sociology of rural life, not only as regards the attitude of the farmer 
toward his farm and farmstead, but because the older and the younger 
generations will then more often live in a closer group, the farm will 
not so often need to support two separate households, and the young 
family will not so often need to make a start from scratch. Even if the 
farm youth does invade the city as before to seek fame and fortune, he 
may, encouraged by the presence of the electricity he has learned to 
appreciate, very well return in middle life or later to the farm to con- 
serve what fortune has been attained, enriching the community by his 
broader, urban experience. 


5. Do the satisfactions and opportunities afforded by electricity tend 
to keep youth on the farm? 

Another aspect of the mobility problem which has come in for much 
discussion but little investigation is that of the influence which elec- 
tricity may have upon the migration of rural youth to the city. Some- 
times this discussion assumes, rather naively perhaps, that youth leaves 
the farm primarily because of the lack, or the absence, hitherto, of elec- 
tric lights, refrigeration, bathrooms, and the general absence of modern 
conveniences. In the experience of some who have been a part of that 
migration, cityward migration of farm youth is certainly a more com- 
plex problem than the presence or absence of the so-called modern 
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conveniences. With the net birth rate in the cities now below the re- 
placement level and the farm birth rate well in excess of replacement, 
at least in large areas, it might be well to ask whether it is desirable 
to stop the flow, by farm electrification or otherwise. Fewer farmers 
appear to be needed for future food production. Some have estimated 
that one-third to one-half of the present rural youth will later live and 
work in an urban environment. Anyway, if farm electrification has a 
significant part in this matter, we should have the facts. 


6. Does rural electrification contribute to rural-urban understand- 
ings? 

There would seem to be a chance that this program of rural electri- 
fication will contribute materially to a better rural-urban understanding. 
Not only will attitudes perhaps be changed for the better with the 
partial equalization of living standards, but a mutual realization of 
dependence and symbiosis may become more common. For example, 
in a sizeable number of cases municipal plants are already selling whole- 
sale power to the rural cooperatives at or near cost, as a way of en- 
couraging something which not only will aid the rural portion of the 
area but will be reflected in better trade and mutual good will. 


7. To what extent is electrification a key and a directional force in 
the adjustment of agriculture in our problem areas? 


Will rural electrification stimulate rural industries, the processing on 
the farm or in the nearby village of much of what is now produced on 
the farm but transported in bulk to urban centers, perhaps later to. 
return as food for the same farmers? What of the farm freezing plant 
and the community refrigerator locker? Has electricity already made, is 
it now making, or will it in the future, make possible or lead to the 
production of new crops and new products? To what extent will it 
encourage and make possible the shift from cash-crop farming to sub- 
sistence activities and diversified farming? This is a particularly acute 
problem in the Cotton Belt where the imminence of necessary major 
readjustment is apparent to most students. 

It is definitely possible that electricity is not now to any considerable 
degree serving as a directional force, but has such possibilities. In that 
case it might be necessary to shift from the present /aissez-faire program 
to one which would put several carefully planned requirements on the 
farmer. That is, in return for low-cost electricity, he would be encour- 
aged and bound to undertake a diversified farm program including 
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perhaps chickens, dairying, and possibly even, in some areas, a garden 
under at least partial or occasional irrigation. However much we may 
speculate regarding the importance of electrification in this particular 
major social readjustment, what is needed is actual investigation in the 
field where the readjustment, and electrification also, is now under way. 
Ostensibly, the recent heightened efforts to provide farmers with a 
flexible and general purpose source of power and possibly with a pow- 
erful economic tool are an effort to lift rural living standards without 
considering carefully whether the qualifying test is specific need, ability 
to use, or ability to pay for the service. It has been in considerable part 
a case of “first come, first served.” The attack is from the standpoint 
of both the individual and the group. This brings up some nice ques- 
tions as to whether any program for lifting rural living standards is 
not much more effective if carried out in proper sequence. Is there a 
“best” stage or sequence in the uplift or improvement of standards for 
electricity to arrive on the scene? That is, at what stage may it perform 
its functions most effectively? Is there a level below which its introduc- 
tion is useless? May it serve as a catalyst to bring about desired results 
even in very low economic and social stages? It has been considered by 
some that electrification of dwellings worth less than $500 is not only 
unlikely but of little use. Are all areas ready for cooperative develop- 
ment? Is it possible that in such marginal cases its contributions are 
even most significant—that it acts as an item which can be substituted 
for others lacking? Can one lift one’s self by one’s bootstraps if one has 
no boots? May electrification in such cases be an actual net detriment to 
a family or a community if it comes out of some proper and wise Se- 
quence, admitting that at the moment it is unascertained as to what con- 
stitutes wise sequence? That is to say, are all areas and all farmers 
ready to make reasonable and effective use of it on either the present 
self-liquidating basis or on a subsidy basis? If the answer, backed by 
careful investigation, is in the affirmative, a four-billion-dollar job re- 
mains to bring the task to completion. 


METHODS 


It would seem that rural electrification provides an abundance of 
problems of a social and economic nature, sufficient to satisfy the tastes, 
desires and opportunities of several types of investigators. There are 
abundant opportunities for broad comparisons and contrasts on a na- 
tional, sectional, or state-wide basis of conditions now found, and 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF RANK, PERCENTAGE, AND NUMBER OF ELECTRIFIED FARMS 
BY STATES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1934, AND JUNE 30, 1939 
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Farms Receiving 
Central Station Service * 
December 31, 1934 


Farms Receiving 
Central Station Service ¢ 
June 30, 1939 


Increase in Electrified 
Farms from December 
31, 1934 to June 30, 1939 








Number % Rank || Number % Rank|} Numbert| % Rank 

i. > | are 743,954 10.9 1,513,228 | 22.1 769,274 103.4 

FO eee 11,053 4.0 33 27,500 9.6 38 16,447 148.8) 15 
BP co ccesneeeeed 5,577 29.6 12 9,000 | 45.6 12 3,423 61.4) 30 
AGMREAEE. 2 2sccccccees 2,943 a2 47 8,000 3.2 47 5,057 171.8, 13 
Cin cecscccenes 81,093 53.9 1 127,000 | 75.0 3 45,907 56.6) 32 
CoN. 0 6 be sccccces 7,145 11.2} 25 10,500 | 17.3 | 27 3,355 47.0| 36 
Connecticut........... 10,138 31.5 10 15,000 | 44.8 13 4,862 48.0) 35 
PRRNENG. cc cccccecoss 1,791 17.3 20 3,430 | 30.9 22 1,639 91.5| 24 
nc 65skeexeendes 5,700 7.8 | 26 8,000 | 9.8] 37 2,300 40.4| 37 
GBs cceceavonad 6,956 2.8} 41 34,965 | 13.7 | 33 28,009 | 402.7) 3 
Ps ccie dew ad eect 13,433 29.8 1l 24,726 | 53.7 7 11,293 84.1) 26 
errr rer 28,379 12.3 23 60,000 | 25.7 23 31,621 111.4, 21 
reer 23,476 11.7 24 75,000 | 36.7 18 51,524 219.5 9 
eee ree 32,047 14.4 22 49,000 | 22.7 24 16,953 52.9) 33 
NO, oe cicecaveewnn 13,224 7.6 | 28 17,200 | 10.6 | 35 3,976 30.1; 40 
Hemtucky..ccccccscese 8,480 3.0 39 22,789 7.7 41 14,309 168.7; 14 
P  ererrrr er Te 2,826 1.7 46 12,474 7.2 42 9,648 341.4 5 
Ps atuceseeewnsen 13,959 33.3 8 19,274 | 43.6 15 5,315 38.1; 39 
TT Ter 6,791 15.3 21 14,900 | 33.4 21 8,109 119.4| 19 
Massachusetts......... 14,494 41.3 7 17,000 | 47.9 ll 2,506 17.3) 43 
PEER, cc vccccceses 42,152 21.4 17 122,514 | 62.5 4 80,362 190.6| 11 
ee 13,783 6.8} 30 33,440 | 16.8 | 28 19,657 142.6| 16 
DEI... cc cccccess 2,802 0.9 48 11,641 3.6 45 8,839 315.5 7 
ee 17,893 *.4 31 23,000 8.4 40 5,107 28.5) 41 
PR cv ectuvcsians 2,768 5.5 32 6,000 | 14.6 30 3,232 116.8}; 20 
eee 9,544 7.1 29 16,000 | 13.2 34 6,456 67.6) 29 
Pic cs acieincsuee 946 25.6 15 1,416 | 34.7 19 470 49.7| 34 
New Hampshire....... 9,495 53.7 2 9,000 | 52.2 8 —495 —5.2| 46 
pee 15,162 51.6 4 24,000 | 78.1 2 8,838 $8.3) 31 
New Mexico.......... 1,350 2.3 37 2,740 6.6 43 1,390 103.0; 22 
Pe Dé tcosecenes 57,825 32.7 9 80,000 | 44.8 14 22,175 38.3) 38 
North Carolina........ 9,672 3.2 | 38 59,580 | 18.6 | 26 49,908 516.0 1 
North Dakota......... 1,968 2.3 | 43 1,250} 1.7]| 48 —718 |—36.5| 48 
GN cnkuntnancankoees 48,048 | 18.8 19 110,000 | 41.8 16 61,952 | 128.9) 17 
aie caddnens 5,642 2.6 42 10,000 4.8 44 4,352 77.1) 28 
WE csceoetccanes 17,839 27.5 14 34,785 | 49.3 10 16,946 95.0| 23 
Pennsylvania.......... 45,182 23.6 16 100,000 | 52.1 9 54,818 121.3} 18 
Rhode Island.......... 1,975 45.6 6 3,500 | 83.8 1 1,525 77.2| 27 
South Carolina........ 3,796 2.3 | 44 22,562 | 13.7 | 32 18,766 | 494.4 2 
South Dakota......... 2,939 3.5 | 36 2,500 | 3.5| 46 —439 |—14.9| 47 
Ws cccetcundse 9,727 3.6 | 34 29,000 | 10.1 36 19,273 198.1; 10 
Pe ao dabnedin betas 11,466 2.3 45 45,484 9.3 39 34,018 296 .7 8 
osc eke tadcceoons 16,130 $2.5 3 16,500 | 54.2 6 370 2.3) 45 
WN 5 ce cateeeenad 7,945 29.4 13 9,300 | 33.7 | 20 1,355 17.1) 44 
EE ee 14,954 7.6 27 40,893 | 20.5 25 25,939 173.5} 12 
Washington........... 40,060 47.5 5 51,000 | 56.2 5 10,940 27.3| 42 
West Virginia......... 3,647 3.5 | 35 16,318 | 14.7 | 29 12,671 347.4, 4 
I 39, 206 19.6 18 72,795 | 36.8 17 33,589 85.7| 25 
I ee 527 3.0} 40 2,252 | 14.5] 31 1,725 | 327.3) 6 
































*Edison Electric Institute, Statistical Bulletin Number 4. 
tData trom REA survey as of June 30, 1939. 
tFigures were calculated from data obtained by two different survey sources where differences in 
the definition of a farm and other procedures probably vary considerably. 
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implications for the future. By careful and intelligent sampling it should 
be possible to compare conditions for different types of farming areas, 
communities of various educational and economic levels, different stand- 
ards of living for white and colored farmers, for mostly tenants and 
mostly owners, for variation in costs of service; and it should even be 
possible to hold constant some of the factors such as variation in effec- 
tiveness of management and length of time energized. Equally, the field 
lends itself to the very detailed investigation of a single project pre- 
sumably selected because it is considered typical of a wider agricultural 
area. In any case it is necessary to regard the socioeconomic aspects of 
rural areas, whether with or without electrification, as dynamic, evolv- 
ing, actively shifting along some trend, even changing trend—that is, it 
is reasonable to assume, knowing what we do, that any given commu- 
nity or family would have changed fundamentally and significantly 
during any considerable period of time, whether receiving electric 
service or not. It should be plain then that, if at all possible, the pro- 
gram of investigation, regardless of its details, should definitely cover 
the same area or areas, both before and after electrification and at the 
same time include the nearby area or areas of much the same sort which 
have not been electrified. Only by such planned control will it be 
reasonably possible, correctly and perhaps quantitatively, to allocate 
to electrification those changes and results which rightly belong thereto. 











Some Contrasts in White Women Employees 
in Garment Plants Located in Three Types 
of Communities of Mississippit 


Dorothy Dickins* 


ABSTRACT 


Data concerning the women employed in garment plants of three communities, a village, 
a town, and a small city of Mississippi, are examined for the purpose of studying the 
feasibility of decentralization of industry in situations such as described. From the data 
presented, it would seem that decentralization of industries is feasible. The areas around 
the village plant had not yielded the maximum number of women anxious for work and 
with characteristics acceptable to industry. These included young women either single, 
widowed, divorced or, if married, with no children or not more than one or two children, 
and women with some high school training. 

Women desiring to live at home reside within a reasonable distance of the plant on 
good roads and in a location where they could come with others or furnish transportation 
for others. 


What are some of the possibilities and handicaps in decentralization 
of industries employing women? This is an important question in 
Mississippi, an agricultural state just now launching an extensive 
industrial program, a state with a host of rural women needing gainful 
work. It is important that Mississippi plan for the location of these 
industries, that they be placed where the worker can have satisfactory 
living arrangements, as well as in locations where the labor supply 
needed is adequate. In this report, data concerning the type of women 
employed in three garment plants of Mississippi located in three dif- 
ferent community types, a village, a town, and a small city, will be 
examined. It is thought that these data may throw some light on the 
feasibility of decentralization of industry in situations such as described. 

The three communities included in this study are lumbering and 
farming communities, two in the Long Leaf Pine belt, Hattiesburg 
and Columbia, and one in the Short Leaf Pine belt, Fulton. The large 
mills of the Long Leaf Pine area have left hardly a tree, while the one- 


Tt Contribution from the Department of Home Economics, Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College, Mississippi. Published with the approval of the Director, 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. Paper No. 34, New Series, May 23, 1940. 

* Head, Home Economics Department, Mississippi State College. 
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man mills of the Short Leaf Pine area have reduced greatly the density 
of the forests. All three communities are located in counties classified 
by the Land Utilization Division of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as in the group of forty counties out of the total number in the 
state that are least suited for permanent arable agriculture. In other 
words, in these counties some means of earning to supplement farming 
is especially desirable. Lumbering has in the past furnished this means, 
but with the decline of lumbering, other ways of earning are needed. 

Hattiesburg is a city of about 20,000 inhabitants, Columbia a town of 
5,000, and Fulton a village of nearly 1,000. Land area per person in the 
counties of the town and village is about twice as great as in the county 
of the small city. Since the owners of the garment plants in each of the 
three locations had entered into agreements with townspeople to hire 
local women in so far as possible, this meant, especially in the case of 
the Fulton and Columbia plants, employing women in the surrounding 
rural regions. 

The Columbia and Hattiesburg plants are both branches of the Relli- 
ance Manufacturing Company whose headquarters are in New York 
City. The Fulton plant is one of the branches of the Tupelo Garment 
Company, owned by Mississippi capitalists. All three plants date from 
1932-1933, a time when women and girls in poor agricultural areas of 
Mississippi were especially desirous of work. 

In 1930 there were only 1,335 white women gainfully employed in 
nonagricultural work in the county in which the small city of Hatties- 
burg is located; 309 in the county of the town, Columbia; and 227 in 
the county of the village, Fulton. These were for the most part employed 
as teachers, clerks, and stenographers. There was no industrial work 
for women in these communities at that time. Now both Hattiesburg 
and Columbia have knitting mills in addition to garment plants. Colum- 
bia has also a canning plant. The Tupelo Garment Company, however, 
is the only factory employing women in Fulton. 

All three plants manufacture men’s shirts. One of the Reliance plants 
manufactures, in addition, pajamas; the other, work pants. Each woman 
has a special job, such as sewing on labels, working button holes, setting 
collars, inspecting for defects, pressing. Some stand at work. Machine 
workers are, of course, seated. All women are on a piece-work basis, 
the rate of pay being based on the operation performed. 

The procedure for obtaining the information desired varied in the 
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Columbia plant from that used in the other two plants.’ Here all fore- 
ladies were called together by the superintendent, and the schedule was 
explained in detail by the investigator. The foreladies in turn assisted 
the women working in their division in filling these out. The investi- 
gator was allowed to interview individual workers at the plant for 
securing missing information or checking discrepancies. Schedules were 
obtained from all women reporting for work during a week in the 
middle of September, 1937, which included 354. The shirt department 
was practically closed at the time, so the group included for the most 
part those in the pajama department. There were seven women in this 
department who did not report during the week that data were secured 
and from whom data were not obtained. 

In the other two plants, at Fulton and Hattiesburg, a list of white 
women employed and their addresses were obtained from the office 
and these women interviewed outside working hours. This task was 
made less difficult at Fulton due to the fact that the plant temporarily 
closed during the latter part of the study. The information with which 
this article is concerned was obtained from all 173 white women em- 
ployed in the village plant at Fulton (in 1938), from 371 of the 383 
employed in the small city plant at Hattiesburg (in 1939), and 354 of 
the 361 in the department open for work at the time of the study in 
the town plant at Columbia (in 1937). This includes a total of 898 
white women employed in garment plants.’ 

To what extent had the women in these three plants been drawn 
from the areas surrounding? Nearly 90 per cent of them had been 
reared in the county in which the plant was located or in an adjacent 
county. The women from the three types of communities did not differ 
greatly in this respect. The village plant, however, had a larger per- 
centage of its county girls—95 per cent; the small city plant, the least— 
53 per cent.* The town plant had 63 per cent. There were more oppor- 
tunities for earning in the town and city. This fact probably attracted 

1 This is a part of a larger study, “A Comparison of the Socio-Economic Status of 
Farm-reared Factory and Farm Women in Mississippi.” The Columbia plant was the test 
plant, the method used being one suggested by the superintendent. This method, however, 
was not possible in the other two plants and the three mills included in the study. 

? The number of men employed at the three plants varied from 3 at the Fulton plant, 
where no cutting is done and women do the pressing, to 75 in the Hattiesburg plant, 
where the cutting is done and men do the pressing. This study, however, concerns only 
white women employed in the tmenufacturing process. 


8 Hattiesburg lies within closer radius of adjacent counties than do the other two 
communities. 
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girls from adjacent counties to a greater extent. In the county of the 
village there was little for a girl to do except work at the garment 
plant. In fact, the plant employed nearly as many women as employed 
in all other occupations in the county. 

The main occupation for the majority of the parental families during 
the time the women had lived at home had been farming. The per- 
centage whose parental families had been farmers, however, varied 
rather widely with the type of community, as is shown in Table 1. In 
the small city plant 54 per cent of the women had farming parental 
families, while in the village plant 86 per cent had families with this 
occupation. Eighty per cent of the women in the town plant were reared 
on farms. 


TABLE 1 


OCCUPATION OF PARENTAL FAMILIES OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN GARMENT 
PLANTS LOCATED IN THREE TYPES OF COMMUNITIES OF MISSISSIPPI 





Women in Garment Plants in Three Communily Types 





Occupation of Parental Family 
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Small City Town Village 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
DK: sudeuceneedendseneene 202 54.4 283 79.9 149 86.1 
eer ee 169 45.6 237 66.9 113 65.3 
PEE Vckecdntinsanees 33 8.8 46 13.0 36 20.8 
Unskilled and semi-skilled 
Sc anneevecusecenews 31 8.4 13 3.7 6 3.5 
PT Is cncaneceveniens 78 2.2 34 9.6 10 5.8 
White collar worker............ 28 7.5 4 1.1 1 6 
PR i idcatevevwtavscesss 19 §.1 4 1.1 3 be 
Professional worker............ 9 2.4 10 2.9 4 2.3 
DI occ coccccescvces 1 | ee nee wae eee 
Information not obtained....... 3 8 6 3.7 
Rid i eeneukedeuns 371 100.0 354 100.0 173 100.0 























*Lived on pension. 


In 1930, 20 per cent of the white men in the county in which the 
small city was located, 86 per cent in the county in which the village 
was located, and 66 per cent in the county in which the town was 
located, were employed in agriculture. In other words, the village plant 
was taking the daughters of farmers in about the proportion that farm- 
ers appeared in the county population, but the other two plants were 
taking farmers’ daughters in higher proportions than farmers appeared 
in the county population. In fact, they were drawing farmers’ daughters 
from adjacent counties in larger numbers, especially the small city plant. 
Figured on the basis of white tenants in the population, tenants’ daugh- 
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ters had about one fourth the chance of being employed that owners’ 
daughters had. This was true in all three plants. 

Since 80 per cent of the white men in the county of the small city 
were engaged in nonagricultural pursuits, it is not surprising to find a 
relatively large proportion of the women from nonfarm families—a 
number from unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled wage earner families. 
Daughters of white collar workers and proprietors were also found to 
some extent in the city plant where such work is more available than 
in the village and town. The women in this study were seldom daugh- 
ters of men in professional service, and those who were daughters of 
men in professional service were usually daughters of ministers. 

From the data thus far presented, it would seem that decentralization 
is feasible. The plant in Fulton, a village of 1,000 inhabitants, employed 
173 women, practically all of whom had been reared in the county in 
which the plant was located. How did these women compare with those 
ii the more urban plants? Had the saturation point been reached? 

As is shown in Table 2, the women in the Fulton or village plant 
were older. This is likewise but to a less extent true of women in the 
town plant. In the county in which the village plant is located there 
is a smaller proportion of white women from 20 to 30 years of age 
than in the county of the city plant. The village and town plants failed 
to draw young women from adjacent counties to the extent that the 
city did; therefore, they were forced to use an older labor supply. In the 
city plant, just a little more than 10 per cent of the group were 30 
years of age and over. Both of the other plants contained considerably 
more in this age group. 

Supervisors in the garment plants preferred young women, for both 

TABLE 2 


AGES OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN GARMENT PLANTS LOCATED IN THREE 
TYPES OF COMMUNITIES OF MISSISSIPPI 

















Women in Garment Plants in Three Community Types 
Ages Small City Town Village 
Number Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
20 years and under............ 97 26.1 77 21.8 38 22.0 
I ies veces cwotenen 230 62.0 191 54.0 87 50.2 
ng, ee ey 42 11.4 72 20.3 36 20.8 
40 years and over.............. 2 5 14 3.9 12 7.0 
(ee ee 371 100.0 354 100.0 173 100.0 
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time and money are spent in training. The young group learn more 
quickly and have a longer earning period. In fact, it is almost impos- 
sible for a woman of more than 35 years of age to secure work in these 
plants. Especially is this true of the plant located in the small city 
where the supply of young women is greater. One husband related 
the difficulty which his wife had met in securing work. This family, a 
farm family, was about to lose their farm. They had several children, 
the oldest a daughter of 17 years whom they so much wanted to keep 
in school. The wife applied for work, but to no avail. Finally an influ- 
ential friend from the city talked with the superintendent at the plant, 
who consented to try her out when he learned that she was only 34 
years of age. A 17-year-old daughter is a handicap in getting a job, yet 
it is this type of family that often needs a supplementary income. 

Another reason for employing young women when possible was that 
fewer women in this group are married. Hiring married women fre- 
quently means that time will be lost from work in childbearing. In 
fact, many of the women leaving work to have a child fail to return. 
Where possible, the single girl is hired, and the city had a larger supply 
of these young women. The 1930 census of population shows 68 per 
cent of the women in the village county married, 64 per cent in the 
town county, and 62 per cent in the county of the city. The 1940 census 
of population may show an even greater difference, since industries 
employing women in the town and city have drawn many single women 
from outside areas. 

TABLE 3 


MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN GARMENT PLANTS LOCAT:D IN 
THREE TYPES OF COMMUNITIES OF MISSISSIPPI 





Women in Garment Plants in Three Community Types 





Marital Status Small City Town Village 





Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 








Ee nee mee a 187 50.4 153 43.2 76 43.9 
Pe errr 151 40.7 170 48.0 90 52.0 
WE cedcgmebetenueneneee 9 2.4 6 1.7 1 -6 
Divorced or separated.......... 24 6.5 25 Foe 6 3.5 

Wc kteeecsdssnces 371 100.0 354 100.0 173 100.0 























The outstanding fact presented in Table 4 is that the great majority 
of married women in the garment plants have no children of 14 years 
and under, or only one child in this age group. Those with more than 
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two children in these ages were without exception working because of 
most urgent necessity. Unfortunately, the age groups of the children of 
the garment plant workers do not coincide with the census of popula- 
tion grouping, nor can they be thus summarized, as the women of this 
study were asked three questions about the number of children: total 
number, number 14 years and under, number 6 years and under. The 
1930 census shows that 49 per cent of the white families in the county 
of the city plant had no children under 10 years of age; 40 per cent of 
the families in the county of the village; and 41 per cent in the county 
of the town came in this category. In other words, married women 
without children were found more often at the plant than in the popu- 
lation as a whole. Married women with two or more children 14 years 
and under were employed more often at the town plant, least often at 
the city plant. Evidently, the town plant had more nearly reached its 
saturation point. It had less drawing power than the small city and was 
supporting several industries employing women. 

The fact that the proportion of women who were divorced in the 
three plants is considerably above the proportion who were divorced 
in the respective counties in which the plants are located cannot be 
attributed altogether to the influence of industrial life (Table 3). 
Rather because these women were divorced they sought work and 
found it. Many have children (Table 4), and this makes it easier to 


TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN 14 YEARS AND UNDER OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN 
GARMENT PLANTS LOCATED IN THREE TYPES OF COMMUNITIES 
OF MISSISSIPPI 

















Percentage Married, Widowed, Divorced Women in Garment Plants Located 
in Three Types of Communities of Mississippi 
Number Small City Town Village 
of 
Children Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Per Cent Widowed, Per Cent Widowed, Per Cent Widowed, 
: Divorced, : Divorced, < Divorced, 
Married Married Married 
and and and 
Separated Separated Separated 
0 60.9 33.3 44.7 38.7 56.7 28.6 
1 21.9 42.4 31.7 45.2 24.4 42.9 
2 13.2 16.2 19.4 9.7 13.4 14.3 
3 3.3 8.1 1.8 aaah 2.2 eas 
4 ees om 1.8 6.4 2.2 14.3 
5 .7 .6 eae & er 
eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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secure work as well as to keep it. Friends of needy divorced women 
and widows quite frequently use their influence with the superintend- 
ents in these plants to secure employment for them. One divorced 
woman with four children, one an invalid, said, “I am given work if 
there is any work to give out.” 

The fact that the town plant employed more divorced and separated 
women than the city plant, though the city had proportionately six 
times more divorced women in its population, may be explained by the 
difference in the employment policies of superintendents at the two 
plants. Another explanation may be that the method of securing the 
data used at the Columbia plant resulted in more reporting their real 
marital status than did the method used in the city plant. It has been 
observed that divorced or separated women without children sometimes 
report their marital status as single. This may also be one explanation 
for the fact that the divorced and separated women had more children 
than did married women. A job at the plant, however, makes the termi- 
nation of an unsatisfactory marriage practical, as does divorce or sepa- 
ration make seeking work necessary. 

Women in this study who were separated from their husbands were 
classified with those who had been granted the divorce, as their status 
was the same. There were considerably fewer separated than divorced. 

There were young single women and young married women with no 
children (the classes that seem to be prefert sd) in close vicinity to the 
garment plants of the village and town who wanted and needed work 
such as these plants furnish, yet could not secure it. Many who applied 
were turned away. In this group were those of very limited background 
and experience, those of little schooling, and those lacking the confi- 
dence and presence that such backgrounds give. Little schooling goes 
along with other limited environmental factors. “The neediest,” says 
one superintendent, “are not on the whole the best workers.” The best 
workers come as a rule from families of higher socioeconomic status. 
For this reason application blanks were mailed to high school graduates 
in the county in which the plant was located and in adjacent counties. 

Table 5 shows that the more rural the community, the less schooling 
the women had. The majority of women in the city plant had a high 
school education or more; in the town plant, tenth grade schooling ot 
more; and in the village plant, grammar school education or more. The 
value of school property was nearly four times more in the county in 
which the small city was located than in the county in which the village 
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was located; yet school enrollment did not differ greatly. More was 
spent per pupil in the county of the small city. In other words, the 
women reared in this village community had poorer educational facili- 
ties; yet their need for such facilities was perhaps greater, since they 
had fewer opportunities for development through other means, such as 
personal contacts, Y. W. C. A. classes, and libraries, than did the city 
group. 
TABLE 5 


FORMAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN EMPLOYED IN GARMENT PLANTS LOCATED IN 
THREE TYPES OF COMMUNITIES OF MISSISSIPPI 





Women in Garment Plants of Three Community Types 














Formal Education Small City Town Village* 
Number | Per Cent || Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

| a ee 3 x 7 2.0 15t 8.7 
ee eee rer 65 17.5 77 21.8 85 49.4 
eT rr 91 24.4 101 28.5 28 16.3 
Finish high school, ............ 181 48.8 145 41.0 41 23.8 
Bo hnccencrcdcaces 30 8.1 22 6.3 3 1.8 
CA IN. gk. cc ciccscntas 1 3 2 6 e ode 

MN, cs ctsesawetade 371 100.0 354 100.0 172 100.0 























*Schooling of one woman not secured. 
tIncluded in this group is one woman having only one year of schooling. 


The women in the plants located in all three types of communities 
had had on the whole little other gainful work experience. About one- 
third of those in the city plant had had other gainful work, while one- 
sixth in the village plant had had it. This other gainful work had been 
more often white collar and professional work, such as clerking. There 
were some in the group who had taught school, but due to changes in 
teaching standards had had to seek employment elsewhere. 

The women in the village plant more often lived in the open country 
than did those in the city plant. Twenty-six per cent of those in the 
small city plant, 56 per cent in the town plant, and 62 per cent in the 
village plant resided in the open country. Married women more often 
resided in the open country than did single, widowed, and divorced 
women. This was because many of the married women were married 
to farmers. The occupation of the husbands of about 50 per cent of the 
married women in both town and village plants was farming. Only 11 
per cent of the husbands of wives in the city plant followed this occu- 
pation. Then, too, many farm-reared single girls in the city and town 
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plant had migrated from adjacent counties, too far away from the 
plant to live at home. 

More women employed in the village and town plants, therefore, 
had the problem of transportation, or finding a means of getting to 
work. Only in a few areas were there busses which picked up the work- 
ers. In most cases the workers themselves must provide a car or make 
arrangement with another worker having a car. Those living in out-of- 
way places or on bad roads must either give up the idea of such work | 
or move to town. Living in the open country worked out well for the 
large group who lived within five or six miles of the plant, in close 
vicinity to other workers and on good roads. This the majority of open 
country employees did. There has been much misinformation circulated © 
around about the necessity of rural workers in such plants rising at or 
before daybreak. A visit to these plants a half hour or more before 
opening time will show that many of the rural residents have arrived 
for work. In one plant sisters living about one and a half miles out of 
town who walked to work arrived invariably one hour before time, ) 
often before the doors of the plant were open. Mississippi rural folk are 
as a whole early risers and retirers. Some time must be allowed by those 
residing in the open country for mishaps on the way, but without doubt 
many allow more time than is actually necessary. 

This earnestness or zeal that country women show in getting to work 
on time is also, according to many of the supervisors interviewed, shown 
in their work and makes up at least in part for some of their other 
limitations—makes feasible from the employers’ viewpoint drawing 
more largely from a group of older married women and women of less 
schooling than in the case of urban plants. 

It would seem from the data presented that the farm women whom 
industry will benefit most will include young women, either single, 
widowed, or divorced, and if married, with no children or not more 
than one or two.* Women with several children do not as a rule find it 
practical to leave home. Industrial workers must also live within a 
reasonable distance of the plant on good roads and in a location where 
they can come with others or transport others. Employers prefer those 
with some high school training. Factories located in rural areas modify 
to some extent these general requirements. 





*It has been shown in a previous report, Dorothy Dickins, “Some Contrasts in Levels 
of Living in Industrial, Farm, and Part-Time Farm Families in Rural Mississippi,” Social 
Forces, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, (December, 1939), that many of the young married women 
in the garment plants were assisting their husbands in getting established on the farm. 
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There are many rural areas such as Fulton that can furnish sufficient 
labor supply to staff an industrial plant. In fact, it is believed the satu- 
ration point here had not been reached. Estimates from the 1930 census 
of population show approximately 1,200 white single women of 15 
years of age and over in this village county.’ In this group was a large 
potential labor supply in the underprivileged, little schooled class. Fifty- 
four per cent of the white farmers of this county were tenants; and the 
daughters of these men, it has been shown, are under-represented in 
these industries. 

Decentralization of industry can make a fine contribution by giving 
jobs to more daughters and young wives of nonowner farmers. Yet, 
industry will not take more of this group until they have more training. 
The higher the percentage of tenancy in a county, the greater will be 
the difficulty of getting industries established, yet the greater will be the 
need. Not that such counties or the state want their young women edu- 
cated to become industrial workers, but educated so that they can make 
some sort of economic contribution—educated so that they can make a 
place of their own in the world, if left widowed or dependent—edu- 
cated so that they can compete in the labor market with town girls. 

Industries do not seem to offer many possibilities for certain groups 
of women in rural areas. The wife, with young children, cannot leave 
home; the middle-aged woman is not wanted; the woman on the out-of- 
way farm is confronted with the transportation problem. The solution 
for most of these is in more work opportunities for husbands and sons, 
or in rural industries employing men and boys. Many women in these 
groups need training, such as adult education programs can give, train- 
ing to earn at home. Perhaps through handicrafts or quality foods, 
learning to produce some one thing well and finding a market for it, 
will come the best possibilities. 


5 The county in which the village is located has a higher proportion of white people 
than any county of the state, and this accounts for the large number of white single 


women. 











Cultural Factors and Land-Use Planning 
in Cuba Valley, New Mexico 


Kalervo Oberg* 


ABSTRACT 


Cuba Valley is today inhabited by two distinct cultural groups, each with its character- 
istic form of settlement and method of land use. The Spanish-American villages along 
the irrigable lands of the Rio Puerco represent a relatively long period of adjustment of 
people to a semi-arid environment; the Anglo-American homesteads on the surrounding 
dry lands have some twenty years of recent history and represent a process of economic 
and cultural adjustment which is still in progress. 

Economic distress, especially among the Spanish-Americans, arises from the decrease 
in the physical resources of range and farm land, the contraction of the market for agri- 
cultural labor, and the natural increase in the population dependent upon these resources. 
The essential need of both cultural groups is for more land resources; the existing land 
resources are insufficient. A lessening of the intensity of their use is even desirable. 

In the light of these needs the Federal Government has initiated a land-use adjust- 
ment program in the area, placing its land managing agencies in a position to determine 
the long-term trends in the use of resources. Some choice may have to be made as between 
the Spanish-American villages and the homesteaders. Before any choice can be made, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to evaluate the possibilities of the development of a relatively 
stable community organization in the homestead area. 


In this paper an attempt will be made to set forth some of the factors 
which a planning agency, motivated by socially imposed ethical objec- 
tives, should consider in meeting the challenge of a particular problem 
area—in this case, the Cuba Valley on the upper Rio Puerco watershed, 
Sandoval County, northwestern New Mexico. 

The human habitation of Cuba Valley goes back to Indian occupa- 
tion. The remains of these early Indian settlements in the form of me- 
tates, potsherds, and projectile points are plentifully scattered over the 
surrounding mesas. What forces, physical and social, caused the dis- 
appearance of this culture, it is now difficult to ascertain. We know, 
however, that by the middle of the last century, when large Spanish- 
American sheep and cattle operators moved into the area, only scattered 
Apache and Navajo hunters were found, dependent upon the wildlife 
of the region. 


* Staff member, Division of Economic Surveys, Southwest Region, Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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With the pacification of the Navajo in the sixties, Spanish-American 
settlers began to move in. By 1890, Cuba Valley was settled to the 
headwaters of the Puerco. As on the Rio Grande, the form of settle- 
ment was the compact village community. The livelihood of the village 
population was derived from farm land. They grew what beans, corn, 
and chili they required for home consumption on small plots of irri- 
gated land. Some feed crops were grown for the small herds of sheep 
and goats and the few cows that ranged not far from the villages. The 
outlying range land continued to be grazed by large stock outfits at 
first Spanish-American, but later mostly Anglo-American. Gradually 
some of the villagers, too, acquired herds of sheep and cattle, which 
they grazed while maintaining their farming operations. Others found 
employment as herders with the large outfits. Others grew beans and 
corn in excess of their own needs, which they sold to people exclusively 
in the stock industry. But the majority of the village population con- 
tinued to be subsistence farmers. 

With the coming of the railroads and the influx of so-called Anglo- 
Americans, the isolation of Spanish-American culture ceased; the bal- 
ance between village farmer and large stockman was subjected to new 
forces. A major element in these new conditions was the increasing 
demand for wage labor. The attraction offered by cash income higher 
than could be had on the land drew men away from the villages as 
effectively as the land shortage which followed an increase in the vil- 
lage population. It is conceivable that the opportunity for employment 
itself stimulated the rate of population increase. 

But far more powerful and insidious than the direct impact of an 
alien people were the cumulative changes that altered the physical 
environment upon which the majority of the Spanish-Americans de- 
pended. With the appearance of Anglo-American stockmen, cattle and 
sheep herds increased enormously, reaching a peak by 1910. Yet the 
effect of these herds on the range was felt much earlier. With over- 
gtazing, plant cover was no longer able to hold rainfall; flash floods 
and erosion appeared; rivers began to flood and cut and carry silt. By 
1912 most of the dams on the upper Puerco were washed out, with 
a consequent loss of half of the irrigated land. With the lowering of 
the water table, even dry farming became more hazardous. But the full 
effect of the deterioration of range and the actual loss of farm land 
was not immediately felt. Wage labor provided by railroads, lumber 
camps, sheep outfits, and beet fields as far north as Montana continued 
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to absorb Spanish-American workers until the end of the twenties. 
With the depression, the demand for labor dropped sharply. With 
dramatic suddenness, the decline in land and water resources became 
apparent and set the stage for a first-class agricultural crisis. 

While these developments affecting the economy of the Spanish- 
Americans were taking place, the Enlarged Homestead Act of 1909 
and the Grazing Homestead Act of 1916 were passed, making a sec- 
tion of free land available on the open range lands of New Mexico. 
It was not long before landless but land-hungry people, mostly Texans 
and Oklahomans, began to move in. By 1920 a considerable number 
of dry farmers had settled west of the upper Puerco in what is now 
called the Penistaja district. Three or four years were sufficient to prove 
to many of the settlers that dry farming would not succeed on these 
semi-arid plains, and a majority soon went back to tenant farming or 
to the oil fields which they had left. The remaining settlers, most of 
whom had some experience in stockkeeping, switched over to cattle 
raising. The short history of Penistaja reveals a rapid adjustment on the 
part of the population to these conditions: first, by a retreat of those 
who found that the climate is not suitable for successful farming and 
who were by training and inclination not suited to stock raising; and 
second, by the adoption of the stock industry by those who remained. 


What are the social and physical conditions of the two ethnic groups 
living in Cuba Valley today? As planning for the area, in its social 
aspects, will deal with resources, needs, and income of the local popu- 
lation, we might well begin with a comparison of the resources on hand. 
To begin with, we must realize that 32 per cent of the 514 Spanish- 
American consumption units own no land whatever. Thus there is a 
landless class of laborers, largely migratory, who depended before the 
depression upon wage work and now depend largely upon the Work 
Projects Administration and on Farm Security Administration grants. 
This landless labor class, it appears, has formed, if not 32 per cent, 
at least a considerable portion of the total population for a long time. 
The origin of this class goes back to the reduction of agricultural 
land brought about by the washing out of the dams, and to pressure 
of population upon the diminishing land resources. Next, we have 
a larger class of farmers whose limited land and stock resources are 
sufficient for a self-sustaining agricultural economy. Considering only 
the land-owning and land-operating class, we find that the typical 
farmer owns no more than from 20 to 25 acres of flood-irrigated 
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and dry-farm land, and from 10 to 15 animal-units of stock, with 
sufficient publicly owned range land to provide for this stock. In 
comparison, the land and stock resources of the 19 Anglo-American 
settlers now in the Penistaja area are much greater, amounting to an 
average individual control, through ownership and lease, of over 3,700 
acres of range land, with an average ownership of 45 head of cattle 
or numbers sufficient to stock this land. 

One might well ask the question, Why didn’t the Spanish-Americans 
take up the lands in the Penistaja district when these lands were made 
available under the homestead acts? One reason, certainly, was the fact 
that the Spanish-American farmer, accustomed to using irrigated land, 
was not certain that he would succeed on the dry lands of the Penistaja 
area. This, however, would not be true of Spanish-Americans with 
small herds of sheep or cattle. They could have gone into this area and 
exploited the range resources in the manner of the Anglo-Americans. 
The reason why they did not do so brings out the weight of the tradi- 
tional village economy in the fact of required readjustments. For Span- 
ish-Americans to adopt the dispersed type of homestead settlement and 
ranch economy means an immediate loss of such social services as are 
supplied by the church, school, modes of village recreation, and the 
economic interdependence built up between relatives and friends living 
in close contact. It is true that these relationships can be reestablished 
with better means of communication and organized social action. But 
it also means new techniques of land use, increased cost, and greater 
effort on the part of the people. 

To stress the fact that the transition from a village economy to a 
homestead economy involves hardships and is made with reluctance 
and is not restricted to a particular ethnic group, we might mention the 
reactions of the members of a Mormon village dispersed by the land 
acquisition program of the Resettlement Administration. In this case 
it meant a transition from dry land to irrigated land, and the people 
stressed the difficulties they had in learning to grow beets and to take 
care of dairy stock. The severing of ties with friends and relatives and 
the locale must have caused some distress, for every year since their 
departure the members of the old village have held reunions at the old 
site, many traveling hundreds of miles to do so. 

The land shortage among the Spanish-American villagers in Cuba 
Valley was caused by the physical limitations of irrigable land, the 
pressure of the population on this particular type of land, and the pat- 
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tern of living set by the village community. When a man’s land re- 
sources diminished to such an extent that he could no longer acquire 
his entire livelihood from land, or if he became landless, he went in 
search of wage labor, for wage labor meant only periodic sallies into 
an alien world. His contacts were still maintained with his home vil- 
lage. This does not mean that the Spanish-Americans can not or will 
not change their patterns of living; it means only that a change over 
into a homestead economy meant a greater, more difficult readjustment 
than the search for wage labor. 

The differences in the economic life of the Spanish-American village 
dweller and the Anglo-American homesteader are brought out even 
more clearly if we compare the incomes of the two groups. In general, 
the typical income of the Spanish-Americans in Cuba Valley amounts 
to, roughly, $400; the income of the Anglo-American settler, about 
$1,000. Both groups are dependent upon agriculture and wage work. 
Among the Spanish-Americans, 50 per cent of the income is derived 
from wage work or some form of government subsidy, while among 
the Anglo-Americans, 26 per cent is derived from wage work. Thirty- 
five per cent of the Spanish-American income is derived from crops, 
while only 3 per cent of the Anglo-American income is derived from 
this source. On the other hand, only 15 per cent of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican income is derived from livestock, while 71 per cent of Anglo- 
American income is derived from the sale of cattle. These figures show 
that the Anglo-Americans in Penistaja are predominantly stockkeepers, 
while the Spanish-Americans are predominantly farmers and wage 
workers. 

The difference between a $400 and a $1,000 income is considerable, 
if we were dealing with these incomes in a single economy. But as 
these incomes are parts of two systems of production and consumption, 
conditioned by different physical and cultural environments, their full 
significance is not brought out by a pecuniary comparison. Before a 
sound comparison can be made it is necessary, first, to determine the 
functional relationship between the various items of consumption in 
each pattern; and, second, to correlate these relationships with the 
modes of production and the cultural values peculiar to each group. 

Functionally considered, the consumption pattern in this case can be 
broken down into four classes. First, we have spending for food, cloth- 
ing, and housing. Second, in order to make this expenditure continuous, 
expenditures must be incurred for farm equipment and operation. 
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Third, we have expenditure for medical care, education, and recreation. 
And fourth, we have expenditure for transportation and travel. Ex- 
pressed in terms of needs, we might say that there are certain needs, 
such as the need for food, clothing, housing, medical care, training, and 
recreation, which are ends in themselves; and another category of needs, 
such as the need for farm equipment and transportation, which are 
accessory and in the nature of means. 

Needs, however, are not absolute but are determined by the pecu- 
liarities of the economic adjustment and the traditionally imposed style 
of living. If we now compare the consumption patterns of the Spanish- 
American and Anglo-American communities in Cuba Valley, we shall 
see the operation of forces inherent in a village economy as part of 
Spanish-American culture on one hand, and the forces inherent in a 
homestead economy stemming from Anglo-American culture on the 
other. 

That the Spanish-American of Cuba Valley eats beans, chili, and 
tortillas and lives in an adobe house, and that the Anglo-American eats 
bread, meat, and potatoes and lives in a log cabin or plank shack are 
culturally determined styles of living. The point of interest here is that 
the Anglo-American pattern costs more. An Anglo-American food pat- 
tern for a family of four amounts to, roughly, $240. For a similar-sized 
family among the Spanish-Americans, the expenditure is $180. The 
expenditure for housing, on the other hand, is roughly equal. In fact, 
it is generally accepted that the Spanish-American house is larger and 
more lasting and even better equipped. The Spanish-Americans make 
an effort to keep up the cwarto, or parlor, which is at the disposal of 
guests. No such room is present in the houses of the Penistaja home- 
steaders. 

Clothing, although not much different in style or quality, also costs 
the Anglo-Americans a little more. The total difference in the expendi- 
ture for the three basic needs of food, shelter, and clothing amounts to 
a little over $100 a year—$300 for the Spanish-American family and 
$400 for the Anglo-American family. 

The expenditure for farm equipment and maintenance is $25 for the 
Spanish-Americans and $100 for the Anglo-Americans. If the diver- 
sion dams and irrigation ditches that once existed were maintained by 
the Spanish-Americans, it is safe to suppose that operation costs would 
be greater than among the Anglo-Americans. 

The discrepancy between expenditures increases when we consider 
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such items as medicine, education, and recreation. For instance, medi- 
cal care at childbirth varies considerably between the two groups. 
When a Spanish-American woman gives birth, she acquires the ser- 
vices of a midwife; whereas an Anglo-American woman at childbirth 
demands the services of a doctor, or hospitalization. The expenditure 
in the case of the Spanish-American family may mean only a goat or 
two, while an Anglo-American family may pay from $50 to $100. 

When we come to education, we find that Anglo-Americans make 
more effort to send their children to high school than do the Spanish- 
Americans. When an Anglo-American boy or girl is sent to high school 
in Cuba, it means boarding the child with someone, or, which happens 
quite often, renting a house in Cuba, where the wife looks after the 
children attending school. Some Anglo-American families are averse 
to sending their children to a high school where the teachers are Cath- 
olic sisters. This means sending the children to an Albuquerque or a 
Santa Fe high school and also an increased expenditure. 

Recreation among the Anglo-Americans takes two forms: dances and 
picnics within the locality, which demand very little expense; and jour- 
neys to Albuquerque to picture shows, which entail travel expenses. 
Spanish-American recreation takes place primarily in the village and 
at less cost. 

We come now to an item of expenditure in which there is the great- 
est difference, namely, the cost of travel and transportation. The main- 
tenance and operation of a car costs the Anglo-Americans, on the 
average, $250 a year, while travel costs the Spanish-Americans, on the 
average, $25 per year. 

In order to understand the difference in car and travel expenses in 
the two groups, we must first understand the needs of a dispersed type 
of homestead economy as opposed to a compact village economy based 
on subsistence agriculture. The Anglo-American homesteaders practice 
commercial stockkeeping, specialized and dependent on a commercial 
center. While Cuba provides such a center, it is not sufficient. Econom- 
ically the Anglo-Americans depend a great deal on Albuquerque. For 
their medical, educational, and recreational needs, as we have seen, 
they also depend to a considerable extent on this city. Furthermore, the 
Anglo-Americans of Penistaja have relatives in New Mexico, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. Visiting for business or pleasure can be effected only 
at considerable cost. 

A Spanish-American village, on the other hand, is a much more 
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closely integrated unit, both spatially and socially. Usually the store, 
the school, the church, and the recreation hall are in the village. Farm- 
ing operations for subsistence are carried on near the village. Relatives 
are either in the village or in nearby villages and can be reached by 
foot or on horseback. In other words, the two economies are different 
and impose on their members different operation and maintenance 
costs. Thus, if we take into consideration differences in economic or- 
ganization and cultural background, the real income of a typical Span- 
ish-American and an Anglo-American in Cuba Valley is not expressed 
by $400 and $1,000. By considering needs that are really means, rather 
than ends, it is the cost items which make an Anglo-American income 
appear greater. Actually the real income which will stand comparison 
with Spanish-American income is more nearly $600. 

We have dealt thus far with differences arising out of two types of 
economic adjustment that affect land resources: income and expendi- 
ture. There are additional differences, however, that are integral parts 
of the cultural heritage of the two ethnic groups under consideration. 

The Spanish-American village community is the result of more than 
two centuries of development in the Rio Grande Valley. Spanish and 
Indian culture elements along with customs and techniques developed 
in the course of history have blended to give this culture a character 
singularly fitted to meet the peculiarities of the physical environment in 
which it has grown. Even though the physical basis of the village is 
seriously threatened today, the body of beliefs and social conventions, 
the social relationships built up and maintained by mutual aid, give 
village life a high degree of integration. As poor and insecure eco- 
nomically as the Spanish-American undoubtedly is, he still holds tena- 
ciously to a community life that offers him more than he can find 
elsewhere. 

The Anglo-Americans of Penistaja came some twenty years ago 
from the Southern Plains States with a different economic and social 
background. The pattern of settlement was the dispersed homestead. 
Specialized agricultural pursuits were definitely tied to commercial cen- 
ters linked by railroads and surfaced motor roads. The 160-acre home- 
stead permitted a fairly even and dense settlement of the agricultural 
region. 

We get a picture, as in the flat country of Texas, of a large town, 
with its stores, high schools and colleges, hospitals, and picture shows, 
serving a vast number of farms within a radius of a hundred miles or 
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more. The particular technological feature which makes this far-flung 
interdependence possible is the motor car and the surfaced motor road. 
The motor car is no longer considered a luxury in rural life but an 
essential part of farm equipment. A common experience in Texas is 
to see a new Buick sedan parked before a ramshackle, two-roomed 
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Not only are farms linked by country roads, but farmers take ad- 
vantage of state and federal highways, thereby tying themselves to the 
national system of road communications. The motor car and the motor 
road, by linking an extensive rural area to an urban center, have done 
more than create a new economic situation—they have speeded up the 
tempo of American life. With the multiplication of relationships and 
experiences, styles and standards of living have changed, leading in 
turn to norms that are fast becoming traditional. 

Within this larger network of rural-urban life are the more intimate 
groupings of community and neighborhood. Like the larger system of 
relationships, communities and neighborhoods are the results of a 
spontaneous process of population movement and settlement and grow 
up around service centers and communication facilities. But commun- 
ities and neighborhoods are more than that. Close association leads to 
acquaintanceships, friendships, and bonds of mutual assistance in work 
and play. In the long run this development rests on a certain popula- 
tion density and the physical resources to maintain this density. 

When homesteading in the Penistaja began, large numbers of people 
moved in, and it seemed that a homestead settlement with a homestead 
type of community organization would result. Granting that the experi- 
ment would have succeeded as a dry-farming enterprise, there were 
initial difficulties and differences. The homestead was 640 acres in size 
rather than 160 acres. Public lands were interspersed between home- 
steads, making the pattern of settlement even more scattered than it 
would otherwise have been. Roads were but driveways over the plains, 
often impassable in the winter. Cuba was 20 miles away; Albuquerque, 
100 miles. 

Dry farming, however, did not succeed; the majority of the settlers 
left, the remainder going in for stock raising. We can no longer speak 
of even a homestead type of community. Individuals, it is true, have 
survived, but, it seems, without adequate community bonds. The recent 
Government purchase program offered opportunities for a further 
movement out of the area, with the result that only 19 families now 
remain in the neighborhood of Penistaja. 

The Spanish-American village, as we have noted, is a highly inte- 
grated form of community organization, and it is only because its eco- 
nomic base is threatened that distress has appeared. An increase in the 
resources would make the Spanish-American village once more self- 
sustaining and economically stable. The Anglo-American settlers from 
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the very beginning have been in the anomalous position of not having 
sufficient numbers to create a satisfactory community organization and 
not having adequate means of communication to link them satisfactorily 
to the larger urban center of Albuquerque. 

What, then, is the task of a planning agency in Cuba Valley? While 
the essential need of both cultural groups is for more land resources, 
not only are the existing resources insufficient, but a concern with the 
preservation of resources requires a lessening of the intensity of their 
use. A reduction in the use of range, for example, implies a reduction 
in the local population or a reduction in the area used by individual 
operators, or both. In the process of reduction and perhaps in the even- 
tual allocation of resources, a planning agency has to make some choice 
as between the village communities and the homesteaders. But before 
such a choice can be made, it may be important to evaluate the possi- 
bilities of the development of a relatively stable community organiza- 
tion in the homestead area surrounding Penistaja. For experience seems 
to indicate that the relatively greater integration and stability of the 
Spanish-American villages place them in a position of greater advantage 
in relation to the use of these resources. 














Notes 


A LONG-TIME EXPERIMENT IN LOCAL SOCIAL PLANNING 


Twenty years ago in Fayette County, Kentucky, a project in community or- 
ganization was inaugurated which serves as a significant experiment in long-time 
social planning. The project, based directly on the results of the pioneer work 
in rural community studies which had been done and was being done by Carl 
Taylor, C. J. Galpin, Dwight Sanderson, Carle Zimmerman, E. L. Morgan, J. 
H. Kolb, and others, has furnished a twenty-year intensive laboratory test of 
the hypotheses and techniques which had been developed in the writings of 
these social scientists. 

Fayette County at the beginning of the project had a rural population of 
thirteen thousand, nearly all of whom were of old American stock; Lexington, 
the county seat, a population of 41,500 people. Fayette County, situated in the 
Central Kentucky Bluegrass region, is in the center of a rich agricultural tet- 
ritory which was first settled in the early years of the American Revolution by 
hardy pioneers from the Carolinas and Pennsylvania. Lexington was given its 
name in honor of the first battle of the American Revolution when a group of 
pioneers encamped on the present site of the town received the first news of 
the battle of Lexington. Agriculture has thrived increasingly in this territory 
for more than a century and a half. 

C. J. Galpin in his earlier studies in community organization laid major stress 
on what he called “the repeatable” unit in society and especially in rural society 
—on “the fundamental socio-economic community unit—a unit repeated in the 
structure of society as certainly as the cell is repeated in the structure of organic 
tissue.” The sponsors of the Fayette County project acted upon the assumption 
that the logical and most promising approach to the betterment of conditions 
in the nation and in the states was to start with the local unit—Dr. Galpin’s 
repeatable socio-economic unit. They sought to explore the possibilities of local 
community betterment based on a long-time plan painstakingly tested as the 
project proceeded. They sought above everything else to attain a clear under- 
standing of the local unit. To that end they undertook to organize and deploy 
the human forces of the local community, observing critically what happened 
as a result of the techniques tried—which of these techniques appeared to bring 
about effective results and which proved to be ineffective. They sought thereby 
to reveal principles and techniques which could be applied effectively to the 
improvement of other communities. In other words, they sought to show the 
significant factors for success in community organization, factors which when 


1C. J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community, University of Wis- 
consin, AES RB 34 (Madison, 1915); C. J. Galpin, Rural Life (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1918), pp. 98-99. 
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applied to other repeatable units might be counted upon to show predictable 
results. That accomplished for one unit, there would be furnished a basis for 
the betterment of conditions in other units and finally for state-wide and nation- 
wide betterment. 

Before inaugurating the Fayette County project the leaders took stock of the 
social facilities which the county had and those which it lacked. This social in- 
ventory showed that the county had no health department, no circulating library, 
no 4-H Clubs, no home demonstration agent, no parent-teacher federation, no 
community recreation project. It was lacking in school facilities; most of the 
schools were inefficient, poorly constructed, one-teacher units; and nearly half 
the pupils in the few large schools were housed in dark basement rooms. Stand- 
ards for the training and ability of teachers were low; teachers electioneered 
actively at the polls in the election of the school superintendent and trustees ; 
sanitary conditions were poor; no hot lunches were available. There were no 
health examinations, and no instruction in health was offered. There were no 
programs for recreation, music, agriculture, or home economics. There was no 
parent-teacher program. Finally, high school instruction was poor and the en- 
rollment small. 

This stocktaking caused some of the members of the group of leaders to be 
discouraged, and some of the group were indignant at those in authority who 
appeared to be responsible for these unsatisfactory conditions. All were dis- 
satisfied, but there developed out of this dissatisfaction a determination to try 
to bring about improvement in the conditions which were so counter to the 
social values held by the group of local leaders concerned. A tension between 
the existing and the ideal situation was sharply brought to awareness; out of 
such tensions between social organization and cultural ideals are drawn the 
forces for social dynamics. 

A health committee was set up, and this committee in due course of time 
secured the establishment of a county health department. That department today 
is widely recognized in the United States as a model organization in the field 
of public health. 

The work of the homemakers’ committee resulted in the employment of a 
home demonstration agent and the development of effective homemakers’ clubs 
throughout the county. 

The Parent-Teachers’ committee assisted in organizing parent-teacher groups 
in all the schools and brought about the organization of a county federation 
which has continued to do constructive community work. Another committee 
sponsored the formation of 4-H Clubs in all the schools and the setting up of 
a county federation of 4-H Clubs. The work of the county library committe- 
was equally effective. The committee on a county rest room also succeedea 
its undertaking, and the recreation committee sponsored an effective community 
recreation project. 

A school improvement committee was set up by the organization and under- 
took to arouse among the people of the county a sufficiently intense desire for 
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a first-class school system to induce them to lend active support in achieving 
that objective. The work of that committee also was successful in such measure 
that every boy and girl in the county now has access to excellent high school 
instruction, and well-equipped centralized graded schools are available to all. 
At the outset of the program there was a total enrollment of 175 high school 
students ; today the high sclfool enrollment is more than 1,700. All schools have 
hot lunches furnished to the pupils at cost. Health service is provided for all 
the schools, and a program of dental examinations and corrections has been put 
into effect. Courses in agriculture and in home economics are available to all 
students. There are courses in farm shop, electricity (including radio), auto 
mechanics, wood work and carpentry, mechanical drawing, distributive occupa- 
tions and salesmanship, stenography, and secretarial practice. Vocational night 
courses were inaugurated which now have an enrollment of more than 200 
persons. Transportation is furnished to all students living at a distance too great 
for them to walk to school. 


The Fayette County project was begun as a spontaneous informal citizens’ 
movement and continued as such for ten years with no paid workers. At the 
end of that time the organization sponsoring the project became a member of 
the Lexington and Fayette County Community Chest and since that time has 
received an annual allotment of approximately $3,000 and has employed a full- 
time secretary. The organization outlines a systematic program in advance of 
the beginning of each year. For the past ten years the organization has been a 
member of the American Country Life Association and regularly sends delegates 
to the annual meeting of that organization. 

The school improvement sub-project of the Fayette County project furnished 
a good test of organization principles and techniques and supplied an instructive 
case study of reform through a spontaneous social movement. In characteristic 
sequence, the movement advanced from a stage of unrest and informal indi- 
vidual action, through the stage of formal organization as a reform group, to 
eventual establishment as an institutionalized part of the community. The pro- 
ject started in one community when some patrons took note of the fact that 
conditions in the school building were unsatisfactory. Two or three patrons got 
together and talked about the matter. Then a meeting was called and about a 
dozen patrons met at the home of one of the group. At this time the situation 
was further discussed and arrangements were made for another meeting. That 
meeting resulted in arousing the interest of nearly all persous present. It became 
apparent that the problem was not only a local one but involved the whole 
county. The result was the combining of forces into the present county organiza- 
tion. The movement began to acquire permanency and structure. 

The county organization immediately formed an educational committee made 
up of twenty active men and women. The committee set out to study county 
school administration from all angles. School authorities were consulted. Facts 
were gathered on the organization and operation of successful schools in various 
parts of Kentucky and other states and on the cost of the erection and operation 
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of these schools. As a further step in its program, the committee organized a 
two-day tour in which thirty school patrons and citizens in a body visited every 
school in the county and for each school made notes concerning its construction, 
its teaching personnel, its equipment, water supply, etc. After the committee 
had digested the facts about the Fayette County schools and other school systems 
and programs, it formulated a report embodying proposals and recommendations 
for a program looking toward the development of a first-class county-wide 
school system. This report was considered and endorsed by a largely attended 
public meeting at the court house. The. meeting 12.ommended the adoption of 
a county-wide plan of consolidation, including arrangements for transportation 
and the building of well-equipped, centralized schools on a plan of deferred 
payments. Particularly it urged that such a plan be based on a survey of the en- 
tire county school problem by qualified experts. The organization then launched 
a campaign to win the support of the public. News articles were prepared by 
the committee and accepted by the local newspapers showing the advantages of 
the proposed system, giving detailed facts on school costs, and making the claim 
that a first-class school system could be had without an excessive tax burden by 
the adoption of a proper plan of action. 

Besides newspaper articles from week to week, community meetings were held 
in various parts of the county. The committee arranged also for county-wide 
public meetings from time to time, at which such eminent educators as Dr. John 
J. Tigert, then United States Commissioner of Education, and others, attracted 
large crowds and were given front-page space in the newspapers. One feature 
of the campaign was a debate on the question as to whether Fayette County 
should continue the six little high schools then being operated with a total en- 
rollment of 175 students, or whether a high school program should be organized 
in such manner as to eventually operate on the basis of one or two adequately 
equipped and staffed high schools. That debate filled the courthouse and set the 
stage for the consummation of a program under which more than 1,700 students 
now enjoy modern high school advantages. By these and other means the public 
mind was favorably impressed, and active friends were won for the movement. 
Some ultra-conservative citizens ridiculed the advocates of the “new deail’’ in 
education and dubbed them “dangerous radicals,” “half-baked theorists,” and 
“visionaries.” Undiscouraged by this resistance, the organization continued its 
campaign of education over a period of two years, at the end of which time it 
won an overwhelming victory at the polls. As a result the administration of the 
schools was placed in the hands of leaders of the organization and has there re- 
mained continuously to the present time. 

The new program having thus been launched, the people of the community 
in which the original organization was formed took the lead. They were now 
determined to have a new school building which would start a county-wide 
building movement. The newly elected school board had no money for the 
erection of new buildings. The people of the community said, “very well, we 
will undertake the building and let the board pay for it in yearly installments.” 
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The offer was accepted and a campaign launched to raise the money. Fifty-five 
patrons subscribed to the capital stock. The balance of the money necessary to 
erect the building was borrowed from one of the local banks, and within twelve 
months the new building was a reality. That was three years from the time that 
the small group of discouraged and dissatisfied patrons met and determined to 
try to improve conditions. 

Further developments were facilitated by competitive emulation of the first 
community. Other communities in the county soon began to want to improve 
the opportunities for their children. To provide “good” school offerings became 
a measure of group status. The first community to follow was Linlee, which 
organized and erected a modern new school plant according to the plan used 
by the first community. Athens followed Linlee, then Russell Cave, Kenwick, 
Highlawn, and Bryan Station. The final step in the consummation of the pro- 
gram was the inauguration of a centralized high school program, operating in 
a building embodying the best features of the modern rural high school. 

A leader in public life in the United States once said, “Things don’t just 
happen. Things are brought to pass.” And that is particularly true of the civic 
improvement movement in Fayette County during the past 20 years. It was 
brought to pass by the active efforts of civic minded, persistent community 
leaders, backed by the hearty support of the rank and file of citizens who had 
confidence in those leaders. 

These men and women believed in social planning through the democratic 
process. They knew that time and patience, trouble and pains would be required 
to bring about the changes which they sought to achieve. They proposed not a 
one-year or a five-year-plan, but one of ten, fifteen, or twenty years. They were 
idealists, but they based their plans on hard sense. They knew that moving too 
hastily might cause a setback. They determined to move step by step and de- 
liberately enough to carry the people with them, consolidating each gain as they 
progressed toward the final goal. This they conceived to be the surest way to 
achieve effective and lasting reform. 

Community improvement projects are a normal phenomenon in American 
life, but too often such reform movements are undertaken without a well-defined 
plan, lack continuity of execution, are erratic in movement and direction, are 
short in duration, and often fail to attain the objectives desired. The greatest 
significance of the Fayette County project lies in its being based on a well 
thought-out, long-time plan and particularly in the continuity and consistency 
with which it was executed. No reversal in direction or progress occurred in 
the 20 years in which the project has been in operation, and the project has 
culminated in the attainment of all the major goals of community improvement 
sought by its sponsors. 


University of Kentucky W. D. NIcHOLLs 
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A SUGGESTED TECHNIQUE FOR DETERMINING WHETHER A 
COMMUNITY CAN BE CLASSIFIED AS RURAL OR URBAN* 


The problem of determining whether a community is rural or urban has been 
a bothersome one since investigations into social life were first transferred from 
the realm of pure reason to the realm of objective investigation. It is relatively 
easy to define the terms and to assume characteristics for rural and urban areas 
by the “armchair” method; but, when one attempts to discern objective indi- 
cators which tell with more or less precision when a community should be con- 
sidered rural or urban, countless difficulties arise. Some of the basic problems 
are discussed by Sorokin and Zimmerman in their Principles of Rural-Urban 
Sociology. 

Devices which have been used to determine in numerical terms whether an 
area is rural or urban are numerous. They range all the way from calculating 
the ratio of cows to people to considering the density of population to be the 
objective indicator. Most investigators, however, have used the population 
density criterion either directly or indirectly by simply calling, as the United 
States Census Bureau does, communities with more or less than a certain num- 
ber of inhabitants urban or rural. 

The meaning of the terms “rural” and “‘urban”’ is essentially vague. Usage has 
given to them an implicit connotation which is generally understood ; but when 
explicit definition of them is attempted, no concise statement can readily be 
devised. It is not the purpose of this article to define these terms, for it is be- 
lieved universally valid definitions are virtually impossible. The words “rural” 
and “urban” do not seem to be adequate as definitive terms by which all com- 
munities can be classified. Therefore, it appears the pursuit for logically accurate 
definitions of these terms should be abandoned. 

However, this terminology exists, and to most people it has meaning. Rather 
than discard it entirely, perhaps it is better to seek for objective indicators which 
give some basis for a more concise understanding of the differences between 
types of communities that could be considered to come within the categories. 
This is not attempting to define the terms. 

In the search for these objective indicators, one should attempt to discover 
those which can be applied universally: the search should be for techniques 
which can be used to classify communities in any section of any country. In the 
United States, for instance, indicators should be such that they can be applied 
to areas of the Northeast, the Southwest, the South, or the Middle West. These 
are diverse in regard to geography, type of agricultural and industrial activity, 
racial and cultural composition, and in many other ways. A technique for de- 
termining what areas of all these diverse regions can be classed as rural or urban 
would be more useful than one usable in a limited number of them. 

* The basic principles set forth in this article were developed by the author in a study 
in connection with child welfare services in rural communities for the Bureau of Child 


Welfare, New York State Department of Social Welfare. 
1P. A. Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New 


York: Henry Holt, 1936), chap. 1. 
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One principle which apparently has not been consciously applied, and one 
which is quite simple, is that of basing the classification of a community upon 
the types of people who compose it. Why cannot those communities which are 
made up of a high percentage of people who are rural be placed in that category ? 
Conversely, those communities composed of a majority of urban people might 
be classed as urban. The basis for distinction becomes the people and their be- 
havior. Whether or not an area is densely populated, or whether agriculture or 
manufacturing is the main means of making a livelihood would not be held 
essential for classification purposes, except in so far as they influence the mode 
of living and the behavior of the individuals populating the area. 

The question immediately arises: How can people be grouped according to 
whether they are rural or urban in their mode of living? The most obvious 
answer is that they cannot be strictly so classified. The rural way of life or the 
urban way of life are indeterminable except in a vague sense. But it would seem 
easier to classify individuals on the basis of their rurality or urbanity than to 
so classify areas without regard to the people inhabiting them. The farmer has 
many distinguishable characteristics; conversely, the city dweller can usually be 
identified. 

Shifting the emphasis from type of geographical area or population density 
to the individuals and their behavior shifts the problem to discovering numer- 
ical information which tells whether or not a high percentage of people are 
rural or urban in their outlook. The process becomes one of enumerating the peo- 
ple of an area with respect to their primary interests, their modes of living, their 
recreational or other activities which reveal their essential make-up. If a person 
identifies himself wit ruil life, if he considers himself to be a ‘‘country per- 
son,” he should be classed as such. The problem is to find measurable items by 
which the people of a community can be classified. 

In attempting to discover people’s mode of thinking and living, a reasonable 
procedure would seem to be to discover the nature of that activity in which 
they spend the most time or the activity which is most vital to them. Habits of 
thought and behavior are likely to be largely colored by the activity which 
answers these descriptions. This principle is by no means universal, but in gen- 
eral it is probably valid. 

One activity which certainly colors people’s thinking and behaving is that 
one by which the fundamental basis of life is earned. A large part of an indi- 
vidual’s time is spent at his work, and in general his whole life activity centers 
around the economic activity in which he engages. It would seem, then, that 
one indicator of whether a community is raral or urban is whether a large per- 
centage of the people living in it engage in rural or urban occupations. 

The United States Population Census has some information which lists people 
according to occupation. In the Fifteenth Census, 37 occupational groups are 
listed for New York State; and of these, 12 seem to be primarily urban, that is, 
they are occupations in which many people living in large metropolitan centers 
engage. Hence, it might be assumed that places in which a high percentage of 
the population work at these occupations could be classed as urban. These oc- 
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cupations seem to be good indicators because they are characteristic of people 
residing in urban centers, and at the same time they are hardly ever found out- 
side the largest cities. It should be noted that these classifications are available 
only for cities of 25,000 or more population. 

All agricultural workers are listed in one category by the Census Bureau. 
Obviously, this category includes a wide variety of agricultural pursuits, but for 
purposes of a rural-urban classification this is of no consequence. The important 
thing is that these people are engaged in some type of agriculture; and their 
interests are, in most cases, influenced by this activity. Communities composed 
of many of these people will take on a characteristic which we vaguely associate 
with the word “rural’’; hence for classification purposes they can be placed in 
this category. 

In order to test the possibilities of the proposed technique, tabulations of the 
above-mentioned occupational groupings were made for counties of New York 
State. These are embodied in Table 1. The twelve industries included are as 
follows: 

Building Industry 

Chemical and Allied Industries 
Automobile Factories and Repair Shops 
Iron and Steel Industries 

Shoe Factories 

Printing, Publishing, and Engraving 
Textile Industries 

Electrical Machinery and Supply Factories 
Other Manufacturing Industries 
Telephone and Telegraph 

Recreation and Amusement 

Other Domestic and Personal Service 

Certainly these are not the only classes that could be utilized. They seem to 
serve reasonably well for the state considered, but for other areas other occupa- 
tions might be used to better advantage. Actually, it would be impossible to get 
the same data for all other states because different classifications are used for 
some of them by the Census Bureau. 

Approximate percentages of the total number of persons over 10 years of age 
engaged in the 12 industries and in agriculture are to be found in columns 5 
and 6, Table 1. Column 7 embodies the differential between the two percentage 
columns and should be considered a rough indicator of the “urbanness” or 
“ruralness” of an area. Emphasis should be placed on the word rough because 
it is felt these data alone are not sufficient or refined enough to offer an ulti- 
mate standard. 

Table 1 shows there is a wide range on this indicator—from —51.6 to 30.6 
—for the 57 counties of the state, not including the New York City area. Just 
where the line of cleavage should be is not clear. Reasonably, somewhere near 
the median value might be the dividing point. However, this indicator alone is 
submitted only as a sample of how the principle might be applied. It is not 
claimed that these data should be considered a final answer to the question. 
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TOTAL POPULATION, TOTAL AND PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OVER 10 YEARS 
OF AGE GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE AND 12 SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES, AND RURAL INDICATOR FOR 57 COUNTIES OF 


New YorK STATE* 

















(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Total Persons Over Ten Years Percentage of Total 
of Age Gainfully Employed Persons over Ten Rural 
County Total Gainfully Employed Indicator; 
Population Columns 
Total In In 12 In | Ini2 5-6 
Agriculture| Industries || Agriculture| Industries 

RN, 5 6tinaccese 147,022 63 ,000 3,900 32,319 6.2 57.8 —51.6 
Montgomery....... 60,076 26,526 2,998 14,255 11.3 53.1 —41.8 
Schenectady........ 125,021 53,531 1,172 22,639 2.2 42.2 —40.0 
i ccundsdeateeed 762,408 | 310,635 9,668 133,590 3.2 43.0 —39.9 
Westchester........ 530,984 226,723 6,715 92,982 2.9 41.0 —38.1 
GeemGaee, oosceccss 291.606 122,748 6,894 51,304 5.6 41.8 —36.2 
Ps 600008 seen 303 ,053 124,004 5,975 50,030 4.8 40.3 —35.5 
BIER. 6 ok cccceses 423,881 182,038 8,388 70,482 4.6 38.7 —34.1 
BO s 6.6 ccicanne 211,953 94,342 3,638 35,324 3.8 37.4 —33.6 
bcc aren tnnn 149,329 60,733 6,100 26,391 10.0 43.4 —33.4 
eo ere 74,680 30,209 2,267 12,242 7.8 33.7 —33.0 
Rockland... 59,599 22,940 1,140 8,662 4.9 37.8 —32.9 
0 rere 198, 763 81,228 7,515 32,598 9.3 40.1 —30.8 
TTT T TT 64,066 27,340 3,825 12,170 13.9 44.5 —30.6 
Rensselaer......... 119,781 52,949 3,796 17,138 7.0 32.3 —25.3 
ET ee 161,055 58,920 7,425 20,861 12.6 35.4 —22.8 
PRs ocnctese 105, 462 42,496 5,206 14,352 12.3 33.7 —21.4 
CURED. 6 occccennns 130,383 52,191 6,473 17,121 12.2 32.1 -—19.9 
PRE. 6. 00.000:0%0 41,490 17,935 2,900 6,337 16.1 35.3 —19.2 
WE. v censeesecs 34,174 14,525 1,585 4,145 10.9 28.5 —17.6 
Cattaraugus........ 72,398 27 ,800 5,730 7,667 10.6 27.6 —17.0 
nc ct ctvevies 63,314 26,223 3,480 7,940 13.2 30.2 -—17.0 
PR heed aceéens 13,744 5,840 1,019 1,978 17.4 33.9 —16.5 
Chautauqua........ 126,157 50,549 8,308 16,160 15.4 32.5 —16.1 
CD. o vdtidecces 64,751 27,935 5,317 8,802 19.0 32.5 —13.5 
PWS conccesteoes 45,460 23,940 1,620 4,790 6.7 20.0 —13.3 
TTT 3,929 1,692 1,200 4,407 11.8 24.0 —12.2 
Ge icnvstssacnes 24,983 10,090 2,520 3,733 24.9 36.9 —12.0 
GER, 6 cc cecces 41,617 17,200 4,730 6,640 27.5 38.6 —11.1 
eee 31,709 14,000 3,000 4,510 21.4 32.2 —10.8 
66s caceuaaes 82,671 32,400 7,420 10,431 22.9 32.2 — 9.3 
GI cave cbacass 69.645 27,409 6,180 8,155 22.5 29.7 — 7.2 
SP rae 33,959 13,185 2,375 3,055 18.0 23.1 - 5.1 
Pid civncnades 83,574 34,423 7,256 7,782 21.1 22.6 —- 1.5 
Washington........ 46,482 19,522 4,540 4,668 23.2 23.9 - of 
eR ae 25,808 9,534 2,680 2,714 28.1 28.4 - .3 
 acniisiw aie cine 80,155 32,780 5,918 5,469 18.0 16.8 1.2 
Genessee........... 44,468 17,152 5,010 4,505 29.2 26.2 3.0 
Livingston......... 37,560 13,625 4,050 3,545 29.7 26.0 3.7 
St. Lawerence...... 90,960 33,257 9,580 5,048 18.8 15.1 3.7 
Franklin.......... 45,694 17,650 4,300 3,507 24.3 19.8 4.5 
a 46,687 17,700 4,750 3,926 26.8 22.1 4.7 
rm 54,276 21,435 5,810 5,137 27.1 21.2 5.9 
Wvsancsscucecnes 25,480 10,000 2,862 2,185 28.6 21.8 6.8 
WOME. <0 ccesces 28,764 11,737 4,025 3,159 34.2 25.9 7.3 
Alleganey.......... 38,025 14,650 4,360 3,200 29.8 21.8 8.0 
ee 39,790 13,800 4,940 3,457 35.7 25.7 10.0 
ee 46,710 19,045 5,820 3,896 30.5 20.4 10.1 
Chenango.......... 34,665 14,000 4,710 3.205 33.6 22.8 10.8 
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EE 12,909 4,850 1,865 
Sa cncnecesean 28,795 11,150 3,960 
See 49,995 19,390 7,660 
C—O =e 16,848 6,625 2,625 
a 41,163 15,625 5,875 
Nh asneuvenswes 23,447 9,012 3,850 
ES deacons 19,667 7,620 3,635 














1,136 
2,211 
3,701 
1,246 
2,304 
1,385 
1,310 





38.4 
35.5 
39.5 
39.6 
37.6 
42.7 
47.7 





23.5 
19.8 
19.0 
18.8 
14.7 
15.3 
17.1 
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available data will make this difficult, however. 


politan area their place of residence adjoins. 


Source; Fifleenith Census of the United States, 1930, “Population,” III, Part 2, Table 20, 305. 


It is not surprising to find that those counties in which a city of 25,000 or 
more population is located are found toward the urban end of the scale. Because 
a large portion of the population in these counties live in the city, probably the 
indicator for the entire county is weighted out of proportion in that direction. 
The area of these counties surrounding the urban centers may fall much further 
up the scale if the weighting is eliminated. This is done in Table 2. The same 
percentages as in Table 1 are computed for the area surrounding the city or 
cities of those counties in which a city or cities of 25,000 or more population 
are located. It is seen that this area of these counties falls further toward the 
“ural” end of the scale in all cases except three—Albany, Chemung, and Oneida 
—which move in the other direction. This introduces a slight refinement and 
indicates how further analyses could be conducted. The basic unit should be 
made smaller until indicators for each community are computed. Limitations of 


One important point to be noted is that counties which are usually denoted 
as “suburban” stand relatively far toward the urban end of the scale. Although 
the inhabitants of these areas are predominantly urban in their outlooks, the fact 
that they are grouped in small villages has led investigators to consider them 
“not urban” although they have not been willing to include them in a rural 
category. Perhaps this unwillingness has arisen from the fact that the people in 
these communities have their basic interests in the city and have basically an 
urban outlook. “Commuters” they are sometimes called, and seldom do they 
identify themselves with any rwral activity that may transpire in the vicinity of 
their place of residence. It is believed that these communities are essentially 
urban because the people inhabiting them have their basic interests in the metro- 


If this agricultural and industrial indicator were used alone, the assumption 
would have to be that the basis of distinction is simply this. However, it should 
be emphasized that this indicator is considered important only because it appears 
as if individuals’ activities and thinking processes are greatly affected by their 
economic pursuit. It must not be assumed that the proposed classification tech- 
nique is based primarily on this single indicator; such a procedure would be 
simplifying a complicated problem far too much. Since the basic distinction is 
largely behavioral, it is necessary to fully understand the manifold variations 
possible in behavior patterns and to realize that to classify these into two mu- 
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TABLE 2 
TOTAL POPULATION, PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OVER 10 YEARS OF AGE GAIN- 


FULLY EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE AND 12 SELECTED INDUSTRIES, AND 
RURAL INDICATOR FOR AREA EXCLUSIVE OF CITIES OF 25,000 OR 
MorE POPULATION IN 18 COUNTIES OF NEw YorK STATE* 











(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Population of | Total Persons Percentage of Total Persons Rural 
County Area Exclusive | Over Ten Years} Over Ten Gainfully Employed Indicator; 
of Cily of Age Gain- Columns 3-4 
fully Employed | In Agriculture |In 12 Industries 

Serer ree 81,302 9,400 6.2 55.3 —49.1 
PR cacecdecenes 70,360 28,500 12.8 54.7 —41.9 
| Re eee 189,332 64,312 14.0 51.4 —37.4 
ad de kaweaden 84,541 33,342 9.8 46.3 —36.5 
a iid bai cceeens 64,685 26,528 12.0 45.1 —33.1 
Westchester......... 234 , 987 101,323 4.8 36.6 —31.8 
CONGR. ..oc ccc cces 82, 280 31,749 20.4 48.1 —27.7 
Rensselaer.......... 47,018 18,944 18.3 44.5 —26.2 
Gti wc awed canes 99,108 40,191 15.8 30.7 —24.9 
oo ee 65,174 24,896 19.2 32.2 —13.0 
Montgomery........ 25,259 10,526 28.0 35.6 — 5.6 
Ra ihé oie stenen 95,749 37,038 11.6 14.1 — 2.5 
Schenectady......... 21,337 12,531 8.8 10.5 - 1.7 
Chautauqua......... 81,312 31,549 25.8 26.3 —- .5 
PR civcewancdass 73,869 29,733 16.8 5.3 11.5 
PS g acaceensen 41,277 20,423 33.2 16.4 16.8 
wh ikseannnss 52,067 20,523 30.1 6.4 23.7 
SES <asdenenawan 28,099 2,935 39.6 8.6 31.0 




















*Figures are approximate. 

Source: Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, ‘‘Population,” III, Part 2, Table 20, 305. 
tually exclusive categories into which all individuals fall is difficult if not im- 
possible. Only roughly distinguishable classes can be inductively established, and 
even these must be considered to be subject to a wide margin of variation. 

Other influencing activities might be revealed by numerical data. Perhaps 
purchasing or consumption data would be one important indicator. Necessity, as 
reflected in types of goods bought for consumption, and style or habit, as re- 
flected in goods bought for wear, might conceivably be indicative of the manner 
in which people think and behave. Finding out what people purchase may be 
a good way of finding out about them; hence, if adequate data on goods bought 
in a community can be obtained, another indicator of whether a community 
should be considered rural or urban would result. 

Still another possibility is recreational activity. Recreation habits differ in 
different types of areas, and any data that reflect this difference might be useful 
for classification purposes. In part, variation in recreational patterns is reflected 
in occupational data. Centers of population have more people, proportionately, 
engaged in occupations serving people in their recreational pursuits than places 
of less population density. This would seem to indicate there are a relatively 
greater number of people who seek commercialized recreation in centers where 
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a large percentage of the population is urban. If one had additional data to 
show in what types of recreational activities the people of a community engage, 
it is likely a third indicator of which class a community falls into would obtain. 

The recently developed techniques of the public opinion survey might be 
applied to the problem. Through such a survey data on how the people of a 
community regard certain questions might be useful in revealing the modes of 
thinking of the individuals composing it. One way in which such a technique 
might be utilized would be to try to determine whether the people regarded 
themselves and their community as rural or urban. And in other ways the tech- 
niques and findings of public opinion surveys might be helpful. 

But in the use of these proposed techniques it should always be kept in mind 
that the basic thing for which the investigator seeks is an indication of whether 
a large percentage of the people of a community are primarily “rural” or “urban” 
in their outlook. 

After many indicators have been computed, there will arise the problem of 
combining them into a single unit or number which can be regarded as a sum- 
mary indicator of rurality or urbanity. This will involve careful statistical treat- 
ment because many elements would make up the final figure, and these must 
be drawn together without undue weighting or bias in either direction. It is 
believed a more extensive application of the technique would be useful in 
rendering a more precise indicator than has heretofore been compiled. 

New York CHARLES K. NICHOLS 


RECRUITING PERSONNEL For GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


During the past year the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare 
expanded its professional staff both in Washington and in the field offices. 
During this process we combed the field of available persons rather thoroughly. 
While our situation was somewhat different from that of a university or private 
organization because we secured as many people as possible through Civil Ser- 
vice, this experience led us to a number of observations about the present situa- 
tion with reference to personnel in rural sociology. 

At several grades we found a real shortage of personnel now available. Natur- 
ally we were looking for rural sociologists. We had many applicants trained in 
general economics, labor economics, political science, general sociology, or some 
other social science. But there were fewer rural sociologists. I believe that if 
graduate students could be made aware of the real opportunities in our field 
which have been developing in recent years, there would be more of the higher 
caliber students coming to this field. For a long time agricultural economics has 
been able to offer good jobs to almost any student of outstanding promise. We 
rural sociologists are rapidly coming to that position, and I believe we should 
capitalize on the situation. 

Another vocational outlet is found in jobs in the so-called action agencies, 
which often want persons who have a sociological background and point of view, 
or who can simply keep the human side of the program out in front. Not a 
month goes by without at least one request that we nominate someone with a 
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background in rural sociology for some administrative or other job not directly 
in that field. When we were looking for personnel, we found a number of per- 
sons with training in rural sociology who had been getting valuable experience 
in some “action” agency. The demand for this type of person is growing; rural 
sociologists and other rural social scientists are in demand because there has 
been a growing conviction in these “‘action agencies’’ that there is need for more 
emphasis on the human side of their programs. 

Students are naturally concerned with what they will do after they leave col- 
lege. We do not want to hire anyone who is not interested in devoting his life 
to the study of rural sociology simply by emphasizing jobs. But neither do we 
want to be too modest and allow students who are interested to go ahead on the 
mistaken assumption that the jobs lie in some other field. 

One of the greatest needs in the training of graduate students is to get across 
to them the point of view that a person does not necessarily stultify his scientific 
effort by dealing with concrete realities or by offering his counse! to practical 
administrators when he is asked for it. Time and again I have seen the student 
fresh from graduate study who wants to retreat to an ivory tower and contem- 
plate the world from there through the colored glasses of some “‘system of 
truth,” and when he is called upon to deal with a practical situation, he goes 
to one of two extremes—either he shies away, afraid that he might impair the 
purity of his science, or he becomes the pontifical expert on all kinds of prob- 
lems from social maladjustments to international affairs and to problems of 
technical agriculture. 

Of course, the majority get over such an artificial point of view, but teachers 
responsible for the training of students can help to make the transition. The 
many calls for practical service which have been coming to sociologists come 
because they are considered to be specialists in certain fields of social relations 
and can help with problems arising in those fields. Their contribution then con- 
sists of bringing to bear the best tested body of facts available about the par- 
ticular problem. But in giving their answer, they must be willing to stand by 
their conclusions and not try to hide behind a maze of ifs and buts. They should 
be willing to go just as far as their best data and expert judgment warrant— 
and if they are willing to do that, they will often be surprised to see how the 
gates open for pushing out further the boundaries of knowledge about a given 
problem. 

There is need also for a more realistic point of view about the many services 
—we sometimes call them cafeteria services—which the rural sociologist is con- 
stantly being asked to render. This type of service and real basic research often 
will be found to be complementary rather than antagonistic to each other. For 
example, this past year we have been asked for help in community delineation 
in many more areas than we possibly can help, and we have worked out tech- 
niques for getting a valid job done by laymen. In itself this work does not tell 
us much about community organization. But it does give us all around the 
country a series of observations of some facts on community organization. As 
this work goes on, already the gates are open in a few areas for rural sociologists 
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to come in and do a more intensive analysis of organization of the communities 
which were simply delimited on the first round. Out of the whole effort we will 
probably have as many as half a dozen in which we will be asked to come in 
to make the most intensive study of community organization we know how to 
make. Out of it all the research worker will get data not only about the few 
areas in which he could go all the way; but in addition he has the facts about 
all the others in which the job was done at one of the other levels, from the 
least to the greatest intensity. By tying the research to practical service in this 
case, the research worker will actually have far more valid information than 
he could have secured from the most elaborate research which arose only from 
his own cogitations on where the gaps in our knowledge are. 

Another related matter in which the training of students might help is on 
the point of view toward the individual as a citizen as well as a scientist. It is 
sometimes pitiful to see how a sociologist tries so hard to avoid any participation 
in the society of which he is a part and which he wants to study. And yet, he 
should be willing, if his temperament and personality permit, to assume the role 
of artist, administrator, reformer, and even politician, and to use his superior 
knowledge of human relations to guide human affairs towards ends in which 
he as a citizen believes, by the use of means and methods which he as a social 
scientist knows will work toward those ends. 

Rural sociologists, like other workers in the social sciences, should receive 
the best possible training in their subject matter and in all of the valid tech- 
niques which are available to workers in the field. But, in addition to being 
given the best content of subject matter and the finest of tools for research, they 
should be trained to use this equipment for something more than verbal fencing 
matches between one “‘school” and another, the argument over boundaries of 
disciplines, or the splitting of hairs over what is or is not to be admitted to the 
higher order of scientific method. Sociology, and this includes rural sociology, 
has reached its present position because it has important contributions to make 
to vital problems of modern society. If this point can be effectively demonstrated 
to undergraduate and graduate students, we will automatically recruit the very 
best of them for sociological research. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
U. S. Department of Agriculture CaRL C, TAYLOR 


‘TRAINING STUDENTS FOR PROFESSIONAL WorK IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 


In this short discussion of the problem of training college students for pro- 
fessional work in the field of rural sociology. I shall simply point out three 
of the most serious difficulties that stand in the way. My analysis of these 
difficulties is based upon my observations and experience as a member of the 
faculties of three land-grant colleges over a period of twenty years. 

One evident difficulty that confronts those who would turn farm-reared youth 
into sociologists is the lack of social knowledge and sophistication on the part 
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of the youth. This presents not only a difficulty in itself, but it is related to 
other difficulties subsequently mentioned. The rural population is scattered, 
and the social organization occurs largely on a family basis. But, although the 
organization is primary in nature, it can scarcely be called a well-developed 
primary group organization. In much of our rural territory it appears that either 
a pioneer tradition of individualism still prevails to hinder even the primary 
groups, or a secondary group influence from nearby urban areas has disorganized 
the primary groups, but has not replaced them. The result is that rural youth, 
particularly farm-reared youth, grow up with only an incomplete knowledge of 
primary group life and virtually no knowledge of secondary group life. Society 
to them is a mass of individuals, each striving through individual effort to best 
his competitors or otherwise to work out an adjustment that he can tolerate. 
They do not see social structures or social processes; they see only competing 
individuals. Hence, their primary interest is to be found in a technical skill or 
body of knowledge that it is believed will give them the mastery in competition 
which they desire. That, I presume, is one of the reasons why they enroll in a 
college of agriculture rather than in a college of liberal arts. 

It is true, of course, that what has been said of farm-reared youth is in a 
measure true of all young people at some age. The difference is one of degree. 
But farm-reared boys and girls are not only more completely without group ex- 
perience, but this gap persists until they enter college. This is where the difficulty 
arises. Because of poor rural schools and other circumstances, they are provincial 
in travel, in academic achievement, and in breadth of reading. Such a back- 
ground makes it almost an assured fact that the undergraduate college course 
will not fit these young people for professional sociological work. Graduate 
work or some form of apprenticeship training is almost certain to be necessary. 
This situation, therefore, relates closely to the second difficulty which I shall 
mention. 

A second difficulty of great importance is the fact that rural young people 
seldom have the financial resources to go far in school. Large numbers cannot 
think of attempting a college course. Many of those who go to college enter 
with pitiful resources and probably impair their health while attempting to 
obtain a college degree. Many such students work for self-support to the extent 
that they can take only courses that are scheduled at certain hours of the day. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the B.S. degree, for which 
so much is sacrificed, is considered the final educational goal by most students. 
Graduate work may be something that would prove interesting, but there are 
no resources, and the student has faith that a bachelor’s degree will lead to a 
job. And so, with a woefully inadequate background to do sociological work 
and with insufficient resources to finance the necessary training, most students 
who enroll in colleges of agriculture never even consider preparing themselves 
to do professional work in rural sociology. 

The third difficulty that may be mentioned is the fact that the college of agri- 
culture is not organized in a manner that facilitates the guidance of students 
into the study of sociology as a major subject. This is, of course, due largely to 
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the circumstances of historical development. The college of agriculture has grown 
up as a technical school and is dominated by the point of view of technical 
subject matter. It will probably continue to be so. Certain it is that farm-reared 
boys come to the college to study precisely that sort of thing. It is now coming 
to be accepted that technical knowledge and the technical point of view are not 
alone sufficient in these days of mass adjustments and planning. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the fact that economics and sociology have been added to the cur- 
riculum, the temptation to technical specialization exceeds the temptation to 
obtain a good general college education by way of agriculture. In a high per- 
centage of the colleges no sociology is required of agricultural students. In some 
colleges one course is required; but because of the meager social background of 
the students, their technical interest, and the overwhelmingly technical atmos- 
phere of the college, this course is not likely to be sufficiently effective to in- 
fluence many students in the selection of their major subject. 

In addition to this fact that sociology plays a very subordinate role and enjoys 
little prestige in the colleges of agriculture, it should be borne in mind that a 
minimum of assistance is likely to be offered the student in the matter of help- 
ing him to analyze his capabilities and interests and to consider the occupational 
possibilities of the various subject matter fields in relation thereto. It is assumed 
that he will either study agriculture with a view to operating a farm, or that, 
if he does not choose to farm, a job will be waiting for him upon graduation. 
And, indeed, until recent years, it has usually been so. 


In this situation, the student is usually dominated by the job motive: (1) a 
job to get him through school; (2) a job upon graduation. The result is that 
interdepartmental competition for students often becomes keen. The department 
that can offer jobs both during the college course and after graduation gets a 
lion’s share of the students. It enjoys first selection. The department that has 
few jobs to offer to pay college expenses and few jobs to offer the graduate 
with only a B.S. degree receives scant attention from students. If, in addition, 
that department must have major students of more than average ability to insure 
success, it is certain that only an occasional major will appear from among the 
undergraduate body. Major students will be drawn chiefly from those graduates 
who have had some experience and who have become interested in sociological 
phenomena. 

So far, I have considered only the student who comes from the farm or agri- 
cultural village. It is generally regarded as essential that a rural sociologist 
possess an intimate knowledge of farm life, and this is usually taken to mean 
that he has been reared on a farm or in close proximity thereto. In this connec- 
tion, it should be remembered (1) that an adequate farm background may be 
acquired after childhood and youth are passed and (2) that a farm background 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for intellectual ability. Consequently, capable 
urban-reared students who are willing to acquire the necessary experience with 
rural life and agriculture should not be discouraged from entering the field. 
To further this end, it would appear that a closer degree of cooperation than 
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has been customary in the past between rural, urban, and general sociologists 
will be necessary. 

If remedies for the difficulties besetting the rural student ar i think 
it will be clear that the inadequate background of rural students c.. improved 
only by better rural organization and improved rural schools. Little can be done 
immediately. On the other hand, anything that can be done to enhance the 
prestige of sociology in the eyes of the undergraduate student body, anything 
that can be done to assist undergraduates to analyze more fully their abilities 
and the various occupational possibilities before selecting their major subject, 
and anything that can be done to equalize among departments the existing 
competition based upon undergraduate financial assistance would be an ad- 
vantage to rural sociology as far as undergraduate majors are concerned. Still, 
it must be remembered that professional work in rural sociology is based largely 
upon graduate work and solving the undergraduate difficulty is not sufficient. 
From the writer's point of view, there is at present definite need for a better 
system of financial assistance to graduate majors in rural sociology. Whether 
this should take the form of scholarships and fellowships or whether it should 
take the form of more graduate and research assistantships in the various de- 
partments is perhaps not so important. The former have always been scarce for 
such students. The growing tendency for the federal government to center more 
of its sociological work in Washington and less in the state colleges does not 
help the situation. If the state colleges are to do good work in the training of 
rural sociologists, they must have effective teaching, good research in progress, 
and some means of giving financial assistance to needy graduate majors. These 
essentials must be met. At present it would appear that perhaps the greatest 
need is for financial aid to graduate students. 


University of Missouri C. E. Livety 








Current Bulletins 


Charles P. Loomis, Editor 


RURAL COMMUNITIES AND OxkGANIZATIONS 


Education in Transition is the third of a projected series of ten bulletins carry- 
ing the general title, Basic Trends of Social Change in South Dakota Based 
upon State and Federal Censuses and school data, the study indicates a sharp 
decline from 1930 to 1938 in persons of school age and children enrolled in 
elementary schools due to decreasing birth rates and out-migration accompanied 
by the drought. The extent of needed school reorganization becomes evident 
when it is realized that in some nine counties elementary school enrollment 
dropped over 40 per cent. In 1939-1940 20.5 per cent of all rural schools in 
the state reported 6 or less pupils. The study traces the growth of child and 
adult education from pioneer times to the present and offers recommendations 
for readjustment. 


Unfortunately sociological factors were slighted in the interest of the eco- 
nomic in a report entitled Economic Aspects of One-Variety Cotton Commun- 
ities in Tennessee.2 The many advantages of the one-variety community are 
stated. In other areas where cotton is customarily bought on the hog-round basis, 
ginner-buyers feel that they cannot buy cotton according to grade and staple 
without losing the patronage of growers whose cotton is inferior. ‘“With the 
development of one-variety communities this obstacle to the buyer will be re- 
moved, farmers can induce the buyer to purchase on a quality basis, and an 
incentive will be provided for the growers to improve their production and 
harvesting practices.”” In the development of these “communities” in Tennessee 
the responsibility of the ginner for the maintenance of seed control and morale 
has been great. 


The essential reforms needed for Local Government in Cheboygan County,® 
Michigan, are currently unattainable because of the rigidity of constitutional 
provisions. The Bureau of Government of the University of Michigan, after 
studying the government of this typical Michigan cut-over county, recommends 
(1) the uniting of many local units, consolidation of school districts on the 


1W. F. Kumlien, Basic Trends of Social Change in South Dakota, VI. Education in 
Transition, South Dakota AESB 338 (Brookings, June, 1940). 47 pp. 

2 Charles E. Allred and Benjamin D. Raskopf, Economic Aspects of One-Variety Cotton 
Communities in Tennessee, Tennessee AESB Rural Research Series Monograph 111 (Knox- 
ville, August, 1940). Mimeographed, 37 pp. 

8 Local Government in Cheboygan County, University of Michigan Pamphlet No. 7 
(Ann Arbor, 1940). 28 pp. 
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community school district plan, and the abolition of townships; (2) substitution 
of a small board of three to seven members elected in the county-at-large for 
the 26 member board of supervisors now elected by townships and city wards; 
and (3) overhauling of the adminis‘rstion of the property tax so that it would 
be based upon the county as the asse» ment district with uniform procedures 
worked out by one assessor rather than separate assessments made by many 
persons in the many local units. 


Education and Social Welfare in Mexico, 1939,4 is a report which describes 
the primary and secondary schools, the 31 regional schools for peasants, some 
of which offer free board and room; schools for higher learning; and other edu- 
cational programs. The report, although admitting that the new school program 
is handicapped by graft and fraud, and that it propagandizes the students and 
teachers in Cardenas’ liberalism, claims that great progress in education and 
welfare work has been made in the last few years. It suggests that if the con- 
servatives win the 1940 election this would be comparable to turning out the 
Roosevelt government in favor of a Harding-Coolidge government. Claiming 
that “the word ‘Revolution’ to the Mexican is as sacred as the word ‘Liberty’ 
or ‘Progress’ is to us,” the report warns Americans not to think too harshly of 
the doctrines the children are taught in school and which are condemned by 
the conservatives. 


PROBLEM AREAS AND PLANNING 


The Situation and Prospects of the Population in the Black River Settlement, 
Louisiana,® is the description of a “troubled,” disadvantaged rural area in which 
destruction of crops and drowning of livestock by backwaters of the Mississippi, 
Red, and Black Rivers are almost an annual occurrence. Despite extremely low 
levels of living, as reflected by shabby, small houses, lack of screens, primitive 
sanitation, lack of medical care, low educational status, dependency, and meager 
incomes, the people have not sunk to the depth of the worst rural slums. Their 
mutual assistance during flood seasons has led to group integration and neigh- 
borliness which, along with their exceptionally high birth rate, should be con- 
sidered in plans for rehabilitation. The study, which is based upon a house-to- 
house canvass of 97 white and 40 negro families, analyzes population composi- 
tion, occupational and economic structure, family types, and educational status, 
and sets forth a plan for rehabilitation. 


Northern Great Plains,® a report of the National Resources Planning Board, 
gives an inventory of activities of various action and research agencies in this 


4 Goodwin Watson, Education and Social Welfare in Mexico, 1939, The Council for 
Pan American Democracy (New York, January, 1940). 47 pp. 

5 T. Lynn Smith and S. Earl Grigsby, The Situation and Prospects of the Population in 
the Black River Settlement, Louisiana, Louisiana AESB 319 (University, June, 1940). 
42 pp. 

® Northern Great Plains, National Resources Planning Board (Washington, D. C., May, 
1940). 44 pp. 
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area, which has suffered from seven years of drought. Of special interest to 
tural sociologists is the description of the population and land use studies being 
conducted by the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare. 


Hill Land and People in Ross County, Ohio," is the title of a report prepared 
by the Ohio State University Department of Rural Economics at the request of 
the Ross County Land Use Planning Committee. By personal interview “data 
were collected to show the present pattern of land use on each land holding, 
potential future use, volume of crop production, livestock kept, condition of 
buildings, size of households, occupation of persons in each household, num- 
ber of children in school, and lastly, the opinions and attitudes of the people 
in respect to the application of various types of governmental aid to each land 
holding.” Among the findings the analysis of 98 attitude responses indicated 
that the established food habits of these hill people are so crystallized that a 
program of government improvement should be preceded by some educational 
work to emphasize the advantages of an additional variety of vegetables. Rec- 
ommendations for land use are made in the light of the characteristics of the 
resident population, which, because of the high birth rates and the tendency of 
employables to seek work elsewhere, is heavily weighted by old and young de- 
pendents. The establishment of forestry, better gardens, and better pastures is 
recommended. 


FARM LABOR AND TENANCY 


Sharecroppers and Wage Laborers on Selected Farms in Two Counties in 
South Carolina® were studied with a view to determining the extent and con- 
sequence of recent shifts in tenure status. Data were gathered by personal inter- 
views with 414 operators, sharecroppers and wage laborers during 1937 and 
1938. The study indicated that the economic status as reflected in cash incomes 
of the sharecropper and wage families was more closely related to the size of 
family than to tenure status. However, the change from cropping to wage labor 
often meant a sharp decline in family income from home-use goods and per- 
quisites. Increased production of home-use goods is “probably the best means 
for these groups to improve their economic status, regardless of tenure status.” 
The larger the family the greater was the income from home-produced goods. 


The Sugar Cane Farm—A Social Study of Labor and Tenancy? is based upon 
personal interviews with 100 owners, 328 resident laborers, tenants, and share- 
croppers, and 303 nonresident laborers on 100 farms, each of which reported 
30 or more acres of cane in 1936. The sample was so taken that it was assumed 


7H. R. Moore, Hill Land and People in Ross County, Ohio, Ohio AESB 125 (Colum- 
bus, April, 1940). Mimeographed, 44 pp. 

8 E. J. Holcomb and G. H. Aull, Sharecroppers and Wage Laborers on Selected Farms 
in Two Counties in South Carolina, South Carolina AESB 328 (Clemson, June, 1940). 


70 pp. 
® Harold Hoffsommer, The Sugar Cane Farm—A Social Study of Labor and Tenancy, 


Louisiana AESB 320 (University, June, 1940). 66 pp. 
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that the 100 farms ranging from 30 to over 1,000 acres were typical of those 
of the entire sugar cane area in Louisiana. Findings indicate that planters pre- 
ferred resident laborers, although nonresident laborers contributed one-third of 
the total days of common labor during the year, and more than one-half during 
harvest months. All resident laborers received perquisites, the most common 
of which were house, garden space, wood, use of teams, and farm implements. 
Only one-third of the nonresident laborers received perquisites. The bulletin 
describes the organization of the plantations; the sex, race, age, and other char- 
acteristics of the laborers; wage rates; and owner, laborer, and tenant relations. 


Agricultural Labor Requirements and Supply, Kern County, California is 
a county report based upon data previously used in summarized form for a state 
publication.1t The report presents many types of seasonal and regular labor 
demand and supply by crops in tabular and graphic form. 


The Plantation South Today is a Works Projects Administration publication 
which presents in very readable form data, most of which were presented in the 
larger publication, Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation.* The pam- 
phlet dramatizes the South’s economic and social problems, relating them to the 
cotton culture with its commercialization and stratification. 


Before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor eight reports were pre- 
sented by members of the staff of the Division of Farm Povulation and Rural 
Welfare.1* Others in the Department of Agriculture also presented reports be- 
fore this Senate Committee.1® 


10R. L. Adams, Agricultural Labor Requirements and Supply, Kern County, California 
AES Mimeographed Report No. 70 (Berkeley, June, 1940). Mimeographed, 20 pp. 

11R. L. Adams, Seasonal Labor Requirements for California Crops, California AESB 
623 (Berkeley, July, 1938). Reviewed in RURAL SOCIOLOGY, IV (March, 1939), 97. 

12 T. J. Woofter, Jr., and A. E. Fisher, The Plantation South Today, WPA Social Prob- 
lems No. 5 (Washington, D. C., 1940). 27 pp. 

13 T, J. Woofter, Jr., et al., Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, WPA RM V 
(Washington, D. C., 1936). Reviewed in RURAL SOCIOLOGY, II (March, 1937), 84. 

14 (a) Ernest J. Holcomb, Te Sharecropper and Wage Laborer in Cotton Production, 
USDA (Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed; (4) Carl C. Taylor, A State- 
ment of Rural Problem Areas, USDA (Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 
20 pp.; (c) Carl C. Taylor, Suggested Programs for Distressed Farm Families, USDA 
(Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 9 pp.; (¢) Conrad Taeuber, Statement 
on Farm Population Trends, USDA (Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 
16 pp.; (e) William T. Ham and Josiah C. Folsom, Numbers, Distribution, Composition, 
and Employment Status of the Farm Labor Group in the United States, USDA (Washing- 
ton, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 33 pp.; (f) C. Horace Hamilton, The Standard 
of Living of Farm Laborers, USDA (Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 
14 pp.; (g) Ernest J. Holcomb, Income and Earnings of Farm Laborers, USDA (Washing- 
ton, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 34 pp.; (4) William C. Holley, The Farm Labor 
Situation in Texas, USDA (Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 14 pp. 

15H. R. Tolley, A Summary of Suggestions Made for Solving Problems of Disadvan- 
taged Groups in Agriculture, USDA (Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 
19 pp.; Raymond C. Smith, A Statement on Two Suggested Solutions for the Problem of 
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These documents include maps showing the 1930%4 residence of 16,681 
migrants moving to California from 1930 to 1939 and other charts and graphs 
which depict population trends.1*4 Also average wages paid farm hired labor 
in 1929, seasonal variation in employment of agricultural laborers, and cash and 
total income of farm laborers and croppers, and other pertinent information 
from many studies are summarized.1s 


As a means of eliminating the problem of distressed farm families, homestead 
tax exemption and other means of assisting family-sized farms and ownership, 
government assistance for small holder cooperatives, and supervised rehabilita- 
tion loans are recommended. A very strong case is made for the family-sized 
farms.14 


RURAL YOUTH 


Youth in the Pikes Peak Region*® is a study based upon personal interviews 
with approximately 300 youth, the names of which made up 10 per cent of 
those between 12 and 21 years of age in the school records in Greater Colorado 
Springs. Analyses of job opportunities, school preparation, types of recreation, 
and attitudes of the youth toward their community environment are presented. 
Findings prove that the vast majority of young people enter the period between 
the time of leaving school and their first job with no adequate vocational guid- 
ance or specific training. Attitudes toward drinking liquor, delaying marriage, 
and community facilities are included. Most youth reported that their parents 
were the chief source of their knowledge about sex. 


According to Child Labor Facts, 1939-1940," a report of the National Child 
Labor Committee, ‘the employment of children in agriculture, in fact, is one 
of the most serious of all child labor problems. It involves more and younger 
children than any other occupation, interferes seriously with school attendance, 
and is a difficult problem to control through legislation.” The publication 
presents data on the extent and conditions of child labor and labor legislation. 


Summer Vacation Activities of One Hundred Farm Boys and Girls in a 
Selected Area*® is the title of a Columbia University Teacher’s College publica- 
tion based upon personal interviews with 50 boys and 50 girls 10 years of age, 
and questionnaires filled out by teachers and rural leaders. The study describes 


Farm Unemployment and Under-Employment, USDA (Washington, D. C., May, 1940). 
Mimeographed, 20 pp.; Louis H. Bean, Trends in Farm Wages, Farm and Nonfarm In- 
come, Income, Industrial Production and Unemployment, USDA (Washington, May, 1940). 
Mimeographed, 21 pp.; Frank Lorimer, Statement on Farm Population Trends, USDA 
(Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed. 

16 Alice E. Van Diest, Youth in the Pikes Peak Region, Colorado College Publication, 
General Series No. 224 (Colorado Springs, February, 1940). 47 pp. 

17 Gertrude Folks Zimand, Child Labor Facts, 1939-1940, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Publication 379 (New York, October, 1939). 38 pp. 

18 Orpha McPherson, Summer Vacation Activities of One Hundred Farm Boys and 
Girls in a Selected Area, Columbia University (New York, 1939). 74 pp. 
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work, play, and general recreational activities of these 100 children who lived 
in a rural New York county, and makes comparison with other studies where 
possible. Among activities investigated were the types of books and other 
material read, types of radio programs enjoyed, games played, and sports and 
social contacts participated in. The following findings will indicate the nature 
of the investigation. Looking at or reading the “funny” papers was the activity 
most common to the 100 children; comic strips of Moon Mullins, Bringing up 
Father, and Winnie Winkle were the favorites of 45 per cent of the group. 
Boys sang less but whistled more than girls. The study concludes that the 
children should be assisted in making better use of their vacation times and 


their environments. 


Paths to Maturity, a National Youth Administration and Work Projects 
Administration report of Findings of the North Carolina Youth Survey 1938- 
1940, is the most comprehensive and detailed of the local youth studies pub- 
lished to date. In an effort to sample all major geographical areas and occupa- 
tional groups, some 44,963 white and negro youth from 6 to 22 years of age 
in eight counties were interviewed. Besides the personai interviews, teachers 
furnished information concerning income status, intelligence, recommendations 
for occupations for the children, and much other information. Except in the 
city of Durham, where Work Projects Administration employees secured some 
of the information from a sample of the youth, committees of adults and special 
National Youth Administration agencies collected data for most of the youth 
of the designated ages. 

Among the many findings concerning the recreation and recreational choices, 
occupations and occupational choices, church and school participation, earnings, 
health, personal and social relationship problems of the children, and pertinent 
information concerning the parents are the following: 

(1) Economic status was found to be extremely important, even though 
20 per cent of the white and 52 per cent of the negro families with children 
were reported to have annual incomes under $500. There was a high positive 
correlation between the incomes of the parents and their educational status. 
One additional year’s school training meant on the average $64 increased income 
for whites and $19 for negroes. Children from the higher income families 
were reported to have higher emotional stability and to “control their tempers” 
better, but there was little relation between intellectual ability and income of 
parents as reported by teachers. The children from families of highest incomes 
were most frequently church members. 

(2) Nearly one-half of the youth go to church once a week. 

(3) Only one-half of the white and one-fourth of the negro fathers of the 
families with youth had completed grammar school. 


19 Gordon W. Lovejoy, Paths to Maturity, WPA of North Carolina, (Raleigh, 1940). 
Mimeographed, 310 pp. 
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(4) By their fifteenth birthday 4 out of 10 of the whites and about one-half 
of the negro children had left school. 

(5) In neither group are as many as three-fourths of the children retarded. 

(6) About one-third of the high school students did not know what they 
wanted to do as a life work. 

(7) About one-half of the youth wanted to have white-collar jobs. Very 
few of those now employed had such jobs. 

(8) There was great disparity in the professions the teachers thought suitable 
for the students and the students’ choices. 


To show the nature and extent of variation in high school participation be- 
tween “center districts” (those having a village or town center containing a 
4-year high school) and “‘open-country districts’ in Washington County, 
Arkansas,?° permanent high school records and family enumeration reports for 
a 10-year period (1927-1928 through 1936-1937) were studied. It was found 
that from the 115 open-country districts, containing 80 per cent of the farm 
population of the county, only 11 per cent of the potential high school enroll- 
ment (children 14 through 17 years of age) were enrolled, while in the 14 
central districts more than 60 per cent were enrolled. Some of the factors related 
to this disparity were found to be: accessibility of the high school, quality of 
the elementary school teaching (as measured by length of session, salary of 
teachers, and tenure and training of teachers), revenue for school operation 
(which varies with property values, tax rates, and extent of tax delinquency), 
and the closely related factor of economic status. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


The Economic Status of 436 Families of Missouri Clerical Workers and Wage 
Earners** is the title of a study based upon the analysis of schedules taken in 
1936 in Columbia (population 13,722) and Moberly (population 14,967), 
Missouri, by the United States Bureau of Home Economics in the Consumers 
Purchases Study. Incomes and expenditures are analyzed by family types. Size 
and composition of the families were found to influence the expenditure pat- 
terns more than location of residence or occupation but not so much as income. 
Incomes were positively correlated with the amount of formal education of the 


husbands. 


Standards of Living in Six Virginia Counties,?* based upon field interviews 
with 1,730 farm and 761 nonrural families, is the last of a series of six reports 
on levels of living. Forty-six per cent of the farm families and 44 per cent of 


20 J. L. Charlton, School Services in Rural Communities in Washington County, Arkan- 
sas AESB 398 (Fayetteville, June, 1940). 43 pp. 

21 Jesse V. Coles and Lucile Hieser, The Economic Status of 436 Families of Missouri 
Clerical Workers and Wage Earners, Missouri AESB 318 (Columbia, June, 1940). 80 pp. 

22 Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., and B. L. Hummel, Standards of Living in Six Virginia 
Counties, USDA SRR XV (Washington, D. C., March, 1940). Mimeographed, 116 pp. 
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the urban families reported consuming goods and services (total value of family 
living) for the year covered in the study valued at less than $1,000, the average 
for each group being $1,130 and $1,332 respectively. Unique to the study is an 
analysis of reading and leisure activities ranging from “napping” to “playing 
instruments” or “going to town,” and an analysis of income and expenditure 
patterns, farm operation, and tenure status as related to the life cycle of families. 


POPULATION STUDIES 


Natural Increase in the Population of New York State,?* when the popula- 
tion as a whole is considered, does not exist. In fact, the index (based upon 
the ratio of children 0 to 4 years old to each 1,000 women 20 to 44 years of 
age) used in an experiment station bulletin, the third of a series of bulletins on 
New York population, indicates that it is only the total rural population, in- 
cluding farm and nonfarm rural population, which is replacing itself. The 
urban population, especially that of the largest cities, is dying out and must 
be replaced by immigration. The effects of these trends upon institutions, com- 
munities, population quality, and other factors are discussed. 


LAND USE AND RECREATION 


Social Factors Associated with Land Class in Overton County, Tennessee,* 
is a preliminary report designed to indicate the influence of various types of 
soil upon social life. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics land classes, relief 
rolls, and county school records were consulted to determine the social attributes 
of people living upon the different land classes. In general poor land was 
associated with higher relief rates, higher mobility, and poorer school perform- 


ance. 


Use of Recreational Sites Developed on Federal Submarginal Land-Purchase 
Areas in Maine*® is based upon card questionnaires received from about 50 to 
75 per cent of the drivers of all cars entering 5 parks and 20 per cent of those 
entering one park during an average 30-day period. Information obtained from 
the analysis of the cards indicates the areas from which the clientele of the 
parks are drawn, and describes their occupational and income levels, age, time 
of arrival, and number of persons in each party. 

These facts, taken together with the analysis of the patron’s suggestions for 


23W. A. Anderson, Natural Increase in the Population of New York State, Cornell 


AESB 733 (Ithaca, May, 1940). 22 pp. 

24 Charles E. Allred et al., Social Factors Associated with Land Class in Overton County, 
Tennessee, Tennessee AES Monograph 105, (Knoxville, April, 1940). Mimeographed, 
36 pp. 

25 E. J. Niederfrank and C. R. Draper, Use of Recreation Sites Developed on Federal 
Submarginal Land-Purchase Areas in Maine, Maine College of Agriculture Bulletin 280 


(Orono, July, 1940). 19 pp. 
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improvements, constitute useful data for the guidance of that new and important 
industry of New England—recreation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The sixth?* of a series*? of publications on “Rural People and Agriculture,” 
edited by W. Seedorf of Goettingen University, deals with the peasantry and 
large landed estates of a minor civil division in Pomerania and the tenure and 
farming patterns during the last six centuries. The study, which is based primari- 
ly upon historical writings, documents, and other secondary data, gives most 
space to pre- and post-world war resettlement or colonization and the reforms 
of the 19th Century which resulted in the freeing of the serfs followed at first 
by population increases and later by decrease in replacement rates. 


The following additional publications were received this quarter: 


W. W. Alexander, Methods of Halting Unnecessary Rural Migration, Testimony 
before the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, USDA (Washington, D. C., 
May, 1940). Mimeographed, 20 pp. 

Ralph L. Baker and C. G. McBride, Survey of Cooperative Poultry and Egg 
Marketing in Ohio, Ohio AESB 126 (Columbus, May, 1940). Mimeo- 
graphed, 41 pp. 

John Beecher, Living and Working Conditions of Migratory Farm Workers in 
the Florida Vegetable Area, Testimony before the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee, USDA (Washington, D. C., May, 1940). Mimeographed, 
14 pp. 

A. C. Brittain et al., Missouri Farm Census by Counties, 1939, State Department 
of Agriculture, XXXVII, No. 12 (Jefferson City, Missouri, April, 1940). 
24 pp. 

Communities and Neighborhoods in Land Use Planning, USDA County Plan- 
ning Series No. 6 (Washington, D. C., 1940). 7 pp. 

Corn Belt Conference on Land Tenure, Farm Foundation (Chicago, Illinois, 
September, 1939). Mimeographed, 63 pp. 

Blanche H. Dalton, List of References on Migrants and Related Subjects in the 
State Relief Administration Library, State Relief Administration of Cali- 


fornia (September, 1939). Mimeographed, 36 pp. 


26 Dr. Manfred Mecke, Bauerntum und Grossgrundbesitz des Kreises Rummelsburg in 
sechs Jahrhunderten eine Untersuchung iiber die Grund besitzverteilung, Deutsche Land- 
buchhandlung, Heft 6 (Berlin, ?) 140 pp. 

27 Other publications of the series are: Dr. Johannes Tismer, Aus der Geschichte des 
Landvolks, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Landarbeit, Heft 1 (Berlin) ; Dr. Johannes Balken- 
holl, Deutsche Ackerwagen, Eine arbeitswissenschaftliche Studie, Heft 2, Berlin; Dr. Hein- 
rich Buchholz, Das Spargelstechen, Eine arbeitswissenschaftliche Studie, Heft 3, Berlin; 
Dr. Heinrich Schaper, Die Maschinenhaltung im baiierlichen Betriebe, Beitrige zu den 
Fragen ihrer Ausdehnung, Wirtschaftlichkeit und Férderung, Heft 4, Berlin; Dr. Joseph 
Grothe, Was wird aus der Landjugend? Vergleichende Unter-suchungen iiber Berufswahl in 


der lindlichen Bevélkerung Westfalens, Heft 5, Berlin. 
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Harold F. Dorn, Mortality Rates and Economic Status in Rural Areas, U. S. 
Public Health Service Reprint 2126 (Washington, D. C., 1940). 8 pp. 
Harold F. Dorn, Maternal Mortality in Rural and Urban Areas, Public Health 
Service Reprint 2061 (Washington, D. C., 1939). 8 pp. 
For Better Rural Living, a Report of Cooperative Extension Work in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics in 1938, USDA (Washington, D. C., March, 


1940). 45 pp. 
G. M. Gloss, Recreational Research, Louisiana State University, (Baton Rouge, 
1940). 63 pp. 


E. B. Hill, Farm Tenancy in Michigan, Michigan State College (East Lansing). 
Mimeographed, 9 pp. 

John B. Holt, Report of a Reconnaissance Survey of Neighborhoods and Com- 
munities of Caswell County, North Carolina with Recommendations, USDA 
(Washington, D. C., August, 1940). Mimeographed, 8 pp. 

Byron Hunter, Analysis of the Business of 192 Farms in the Vicinity of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, 1920, Idaho AES Preliminary Report (Moscow, 1921). 
Mimeographed, 10 pp. 

Kleinpolnische Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft (Malopolskie Towarzystwo Rol- 
nicze) Organization und Arbeitsmetoden (Krakow, 1925). 

Learning to Live on Georgia Farms, 1939 Annual Report of Georgia Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Bulletin 474 (Athens, 1939). 53 pp. 

Elise H. Martens, Residential Schools for Handicapped Children, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Interior Bulletin 1939, No. 9 (Washington, D. C., 1940). 103 pp. 

Memorandum on Housing Conditions Among Migratory Workers in California, 
California Division of Immigration and Housing (Los Angeles, March, 
1939). Mimeographed, 16 pp. 

Eugene Merritt, Extension Activities for Older Farm Youth, USDA Extension 
Service Circular 326 (Washington, D. C., March, 1940). Mimeographed, 
18 pp. 

Day Monoe et al., Family Income and Expenditures, Middle Atlantic and North 
Central Region and New England Region, Part 1, Family Income, USDA 
MP 370 (Washington, D. C., 1940). 447 pp. 

Perham C. Nahl, Consumer Shopping Habits by Income and Occupational 
Groups, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Market Research Study No. 3 (Still- 
water, April, 1940). Mimeographed, 60 pp. 

“Out-of-State” People and “Returning Californians’ Who Have Entered the 
“State of California’ Through Border Check Stations, Seeking Manual 
Employment, Annual Report Year 1939, U. S. Farm Placement Service 
(Los Angeles, 1939). Mimeographed, 10 pp. 

Proceedings of the New York Farmers, Season 1939-1940 (New York, 1940). 
119 pp. 

H. F. Raup, San Bernardino, California Settlement and Growth of a Pass-Site 
City, University of California Publications in Geography, VIII, No. 1 
(Berkeley, 1940). 52 pp. 
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Relief of Needy Indians, Hearings before the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives (Washington, D. C., 1940). 87 pp. 

Roger VY. Shumate, Local Government in Nebraska, Nebraska Legislative Coun- 
cil Report No. 5 (Lincoln, September, 1939). Mimeographed, 81 pp. 
West South Central Conference on Land Tenure, Farm Foundation, (Texarkana, 

1939). Mimeographed, 34 pp. 

John D. Willard, A Preliminary Inquiry Into Rural Adult Education, American 
Association for Adult Education (New York). 27 pp. 

M. L. Wilson, A Better Rural Life in South Carolina Through Land Use Plan- 
ning, USDA Extension Service Circular 329 (Washington, D. C., March, 
1940). Mimeographed, 14 pp. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., Migration in the Near Future, USDA (Washington, D. C., 
1940). Mimeographed, 10 pp. 

Plans of Farm Buildings for Southern States, USDA MP 360 (Washington, 
D. C., May, 1940). 123 pp. 

Research in Income and Wealth in the South, 6th Annual Southern Social Sci- 
ence Research Conference (Chattanooga, Tennessee, March, 1940). 
Clothing Budgets, Prices for San Frax-cisco, March, 1940, Heller Committee 
of Research in Social Economics, University of California (Berkeley, March, 

1940). Mimeographed, 35 pp. 

The Administration of Relief in Illinois, Ulinois Legislative Council Publica- 
tion 21 (Springfield, February, 1940). Mimeographed, 40 pp. 

Leverett S. Lyon and Victor Abramson, Government and Economic Life, The 
Brookings Institute Pamphlet, 22 (Washington, D. C., 1940). 63 pp. 
Ruth Fine, The National Health Program and Medical Care in the United States: 
Selected Recent References, U. S. Department of Labor Library (Wash- 

ington, D. C., June, 1940). Mimeographed, 25 pp. 

Problems and Methods in the Study of Population, Proceedings of the Southern 
Social Science Research Conference, (New Orleans, March, 1937). Mimeo- 


graphed, 38 pp. 





























Book Reviews 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


Family and Community in Ireland. By Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon T. 
Kimball. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. xxix, 322 pp. $3.50. 


This work applies the social anthropological method of study to a modern 
social system in Western society, namely, the rural folk in the southern and 
eastern portions of Ireland. “The book deals with indices, particularly statistical 
ones,” describing the rural inhabitants of that country. The final purpose of the 
book “. . . is an attempt to clear away in a concrete case the manifold com- 
plexities of civilized society to a point where an inductive science founded upon 
simple and measurable data can be begun” (p. xxix). 

The authors make no pretense at having analyzed or described all aspects of 
Irish rural life, but stress has been given to such phases as family labor, the 
kinship system, demography and familism, dispersal and migration, the prob- 
lem of the aged, familism and sex, and occupations and status. 

As a description of Irish rural society this monograph is most illuminating 
and instructive. Many helpful insights into the functioning of Irish society are 
provided, and particular stress has been given to the importance of social struc- 
ture in the past and present history of Ireland. The authors show, for example, 
that the demographical indices of population cannot be understood without a 
clear conception of the family system. In fact, the whole sociology of Irish rural 
life and “small farm-subsistence” is placed within a framework consisting of 
two institutions: the family and the rural community. This framework is a 
“master system” involving five major subsidiary systems: (1) the relationships 
of the familistic order; (2) the relationships of age grading, or generation; 
(3) the relationships of sex organization; (4) the relationships of local divi- 
sion of labor; and (5) the relationships of economic exchange and distribution 
in fairs and markets. 

This book should prove most helpful for a better understanding of contemp- 
orary rural Ireland as well as for a more adequate appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of sociological factors in explaining many phenomena of social systems in 
general. However, it is not integrated with similar studies in the same general 
field. 

Harvard University REED H. BRADFORD 
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Elements of Rural Sociology. By Newell LeRoy Sims. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1940. xiii, 690 pp. $3.75. 


Even though a revision of Sim’s first text appeared in 1934, the increased 
data have now called for another. For students who favor his community ap- 
proach technique, this revision should be especially appealing. It is in the 
development of rural communities and in their problems, says the author, that 
we find the significant features of rural society. The depression-born research 
has certainly laid bare many rural community problems, and Sims takes the 
opportunity to show how these recent studies corroborate or supplement his 
earlier analysis. 

Although there is much to commend in the author’s treatment of his subject 
matter, a fair review can easily find much to criticize. The reviewer would like 
to point out two examples of what appear to him to be faulty analyses, and 
they are merely typical of others. First, Sims discusses the “characteristic mental 
attitudes of the farmer’ as contrasted to those of the urbanite. He quotes gen- 
eration-old evidence to indicate the farmer’s individualism, his conversatism, 
his emotionalism, etc. Then, in the words of the author, ‘In rural America it 
(the above peculiarly rural mental set) is one of the signs that the farmer goes 
along as he always has and as his father had before him, and still keeps going.” 
A simple appeal to logic suggests a fallacy in this thinking. If, as Sims says, 
rural mentality was a product of the romantic nature of which he alone—in 
contrast to the urbanite—partook, then what sort of personality must he be if 
his mentality hasn’t been changed by the mechanization of agriculture, the ur- 
banization of rural life, the breakdown of the farm ladder, the pandemic pro- 
portions of farm relief programs, and a host of other forces that have recently 
made such inroads into agriculture? Sims cites some instances of a changing 
mentality, but the citations lose their point when the reader has already been 
confronted with the earlier romantic, positivistic description of a characteristic 
rural mind. 

Another example: in his discussion of neighborhoods and their contrast with 
communities, it is unfortunate that the author has to lean so heavily on early 
studies. Communities administer to needs, neighborhoods to one or two services, 
says Sims, Recent research seems to indicate to the reviewer that neighborhoods 
are not necessarily service centers; furthermore, in this day of increasing sec- 
ondary relationships in rural life it is often necessary to go to neighborhoods 
to find vital processes. Does not the real distinction between communities and 
neighborhoods lie in their respective social processes, their social relationships, 
the relative influence which each has on values and ideals? If this be so, then 
the service aspect is only of incidental concern in shaping meaningful social 
relationships. 

All of these difficulties, if they are such, are no doubt inherent in a revision 
of a text that is woven about fleeting data. If we are to continue carrying all 
the water that has gone over the dam, then rural sociology texts will become 
encyclopedic. The past is necessary for a perspective of the present, but the 
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successful portrayal of the old lies in the ability to find the principles it sug- 
gests, not to merely continue adding the new to the old particularistic data. 


University of Wisconsin Geo. W. HILL 


Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces: The Social Side of the Settlement Process. 
By C. A. Dawson and Eva R. Younge. Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Limited, 1930. xi, 338 pp. 


This is Volume VIII of a series of nine volumes dealing with the general 
_ topic of Canadian Frontiers of Settlement edited by W. A. Mackintosh and 

W. L. G. Joerg. This series of studies was begun in 1930, and a considerable 
| part of the present volume is based on data from farm surveys of two thousand 
families conducted in ten selected areas within the three prairie provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta in 1930 and 1931. The areas were selected 
so as to represent different degrees in maturity and recency of settlement, in- 
cluding (1) stable settlements, (2) transitional areas, (3) new pioneer areas, 
and (4) chronic fringe areas. Other data were taken from the various census 
materials, from Bradstreet’s Book of Commercial Ratings for the years 1905 to 
1930, from historical documents, and from institutional records. 

The work is divided into fifteen chapters. The first three deal in turn with 
the physiographic aspects, the settlement cycle, and population trends in the 
ptairie provinces. A fourth chapter deals with the growth and distribution of 
trade centers as focuses of social and economic organizations and indicates that 
the small centers appear to be finding their particular division of labor in the 
regional network dominated by the large cities. Chapter V, entitled ‘Typical 
Communities in Action,” consists of case studies of three different types of 
communities. This is on: of the most interesting phases of the work since it 
offers intimate glimpses of the daily lives of the settlers. Yet these three case 
descriptions are crowded into 22 short pages, obviously necessitating the re- 
duction of content to little more than brief outlines. One could wish that some 
of the more broadly generalized treatment in other chapters of conditions in 
the provinces as a whole had been shortened somewhat in favor of this more 
intimate type of data. 

Chapters VI through VIII deal with agricultural practices, composition of 
pioneer families, and expenditures of farm families. The materials for these 
chapters are taken mostly from the 1930-1931 survey and provide important 
background for understanding the standards of living of the pioneer settlers. 
Two chapters then follow on educational institutions, two on religious institu- 
tions, and two on health services. Readers of RURAL SOCIOLOGY are likely 
to be especially interested at this time in Chapter XIII, which describes the 
municipal doctor plan and the municipal hospital plan that function in many of 
these pioneer communities, especially in Saskatchewan. 

A short concluding chapter touches briefly on a wide variety of additional 
topics. An appendix of 40 pages gives supplementary tables and explanations. 
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The work is purely descriptive in nature, and one is inclined to wonder what 
changes have taken place during the ten years that have elapsed since the 
original data were collected. The volume is well written and represents an 
important contribution to the understanding of “modern” pioneering. It en- 
hances greatly the value and importance of this whole series of studies. 


University of Connecticut N. L. WHETTEN 


A History of Agriculture. By N. S. B. Gras. New York: Crofts, 1940. Second 
Edition. 496 pp. $4.00. 


Students of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology will be glad to see 
a new edition of this well-known text on the history of agriculture. The book 
contains an enormous amount of factual data and much keen analysis, yet is 
written for the college student. Tracing the development of agriculture since 
its early beginnings and in many parts of the globe, this work—first published 
fifteen years ago—should be familiar to all persons interested in understanding 
rural life. In this new edition minor changes have been made in several chap- 
ters. An entirely new chapter has been added in an effort to bring up to date 
the American farm scene. 

In Part I the author discusses early agriculture, while in Part II consideration 
is given to later agriculture in Europe. The second half of the book, devoted 
to American agriculture, provides a much needed historical perspective from 
which to consider the present confused situation in which both farmers and 
government experts in this country find themselves. However, when in the final 
chapter Gras comes to discuss distress and relief in American agriculture, 1920- 
1940, one feels that perhaps the analysis might be more penetrating. Too much 
is merely touched upon briefly with the result that many conclusions are not 
supported adequately, but possibly this is unavoidable in a text book. Certainly 
the recommendations for improving the American agricultural situation, re- 
volving as they do chiefly around farm management, are not convincing to this 
reviewer. 


Furman University GorDON W. BLACKWELL 


The Nature of Geography. By Richard Hartshorne. Lancaster: The Association 
of American Geographers, 1939. 482 pp. 


Richard Hartshorne takes his audience on a scholarly excursion over the high- 
ways and byways of geographic thought. His exhaustive monograph on the 
scope and method of the field is of book length and occupies Numbers 3 and 
4 of the Annals of the Association of American Geographers. To those inter- 
ested in the subject, this should prove to be an invaluable reference book because 
of its penetrating discussion, comprehensive bibliography, and both author and 
subject indexes. 

Sections I to III are devoted to the question, ““What is geography?’ Many 
who think they know the answer to this apparently simple question will perhaps 
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be disillusioned by this adventure into modern geographic thought. On the 
foundations laid, the author examines various suggestions made by authorities 
for improving geography, including a far-reaching survey of current thought in 
systematic and regional geography. This effort constitutes approximately half of 
the total study, or Sections V to X. Finally, in Section XI, the author seeks to 
visualize what kind of a field geography really is; and in the last section, XII, 
he gives his own conclusions. This unusual work will doubtless appeal to social 
scientists as well as to geographers. 

Rural social scientists will doubtless be particularly concerned with Sections 
VII to XII. Section VIII deals with theoretical considerations in the selection 
of data in geographic inquiry which, liberally interpreted, seems to mean that 
for the geographer to do dependable research in his field he must be profes- 
sionally qualified and imbued with the philosophy of science and that he must 
employ the scientific process of reasoning in evaluating his undertaking and 
in gathering and interpreting data. Like all other scientists, he must devise and 
test the procedures he uses in the attainment of his objective, which, in his case, 
is the description of an area in terms of significant phenomena, according to his 
point of view. 

How the entire world may be organized into regions, including recent at- 
tempts by geographers to formulate agricultural regions, is considered in Section 
X. Regional geography, the author concludes, is literally what the title expresses 
—the description of the earth by portions of its surface. 

Assuming that the earth may be divided arbitrarily, at least, into regions with- 
out material detriment to logical procedure, the question arises, what system of 
world division may be adopted? Dr. Hartshorne suggests comparative systems 
of cultural regions based upon human cultural elements or element-complexes 
and, though falling short of perfection in certain details, finds them promising. 

For this epochal inquiry into modern geographic thought—scientific and 
otherwise—the author and the Annals are entitled to expressions of appreciation 
from social scientists as well as from geographers. 


United States Department of Agriculture BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD 


Elements of Farm Management. By John A. Hopkins. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940. Revised Edition. xxi 489 pp. $2.20. 


When Hopkins’ book first appeared in 1936, this reviewer, himself a farm 
management specialist, complained of over-elaboration of technical aspects of 
Corn Belt agriculture, at the expense of the exposition of the basic principles 
of production economics which it was the avowed purpose of the book to set 
forth. The present revision does much to remove any ground for complaints 
of this sort. The expanded chapter on types of farming includes a more ex- 
tended discussion of the Cotton Belt than appeared in the earlier edition; the 
type-of-farming map of Iowa is dropped ; a map of western type-of-farming areas 
is added. In the chapter (XI) on requirements in crop production six additional 
pages are devoted to cotton and even in the references a national point of view 
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is supported by the addition of works on agriculture in southern and western 
states. 

In the general plan of the volume there has been no change. The central 
problem, around which the work is organized, is that of working out a farm 
budget that will permit a satisfactory crop system and an adequate livestock 
system, as well as provide the labor and power required to carry out these 
enterprises successfully. The approach is that suited to an elementary student, 
or a “general reader,” studying the farm as a going concern. The purpose is to 
induce an awareness that successful farming depends, not upon the adoption of 
“approved practices,” but upon discriminating choice between various practices 
and combinations of the factors of production. The account of the basic prin- 
ciples associated with varying returns, comparative advantage, substitution, op- 
portunity costs, etc., is admirably lucid. A discussion of the factors to be con- 
sidered in appraising a farm is a new feature. The subjects of marketing, fi- 
nancing, and production methods are treated incidentally. 

The most interesting additions to the old text are those drawn from Hopkins’ 
three years’ experience with the National Research Project of the Works Pro- 
gress Administration in the investigation of farm technology and employment. 
Data on labor requirements in crop production are summarized in Chapter XI. 
Chapter XVI discusses the effect of mechanization upon the amount of labor 
employed on the farm, and Chapter XVII the relationship between the type of 
power used and farm organization. Throughout the work the influence of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Soil Conservation Service is 
taken into account. In the closing chapters there is emphasis upon the importance 
of cooperative relationships in the provision of labor, the ownership of equip- 
ment and breeding stock, in cow-testing, farm accounting, and farm financing. 
Altogether the book is well adapted to the needs of elementary students of farm 
management. Rural sociologists will find it an excellent bird’s-eye view of the 
chosen aspects of the subject. 


United States Department of Agriculture WILLIAM T. HAM 


New Age Sociology. By E. A. Ross. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1940. xvii, 597 pp. $3.25. 


With all due respect for E. A. Ross, “new” is hardly the word for his most 
recent book. Seemingly unaware of many “New-Age’’ social facts and recent 
developments in sociological theory, the author still believes in the success of 
rational planning by “sound” men; in social “progress” as the result of birth 
control, equalization of the sexes, mastery of disease, etc; in the ‘\goodness” of 
competition ; and in the “badness” of domination and exploitation. In fact, this 
is the sort of writing which has made sociology synonymous with utopian re- 
form; which accounts for some students signing up for sociology because they 
believe they will learn socialism; and which necessitates those explanations of 
the difference between social worker and sociologist with which we sometimes 
hope to enlighten the laity. 


v 
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It is a book which might just as well have been written twenty years earlier 
and entitled ‘Social Pathology.” In sixty-one chapters averaging less than nine 
pages, such subjects as population, groups, institutions, vice, crime, religion, 
disease, progress and regress, communication, decadence, gradation, social pro- 
phecy, and social security are compressed without benefit of analytical scheme 
or rigorous definition. Although the author declares that he has “supplemented 
theory” in order to deal with “. . . a dozen questions of practical significance 
on which social theory sheds light . . .,” the reviewer found little light and less 
theory. Apparently mere supplementation is not enough, especially where social 
and sociological problems are not distinguished. However, the author should 
not be too displeased with such criticism, for he has stated in his preface that 
early obsolescence of his lifework would cheer him if it meant that sociology 
has advanced. Such seems to be the case. 


Tulane University N. J. DEMERATH 


Saltykov and the Russian Squire. By Nikander Strelsky. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. xvii, 176 pp. $2.50. 


This is a critical study of the delineation of the Russian squire or manorial 
lord as reported in the works of Saltykov-Shchedrin (1826-1889). Saltykov, 
son of a squire and later a provincial governor himself, wrote extensively in a 
vein of somber satiricism concerning the small landowning feudal lord of nine- 
teenth century Russia. This was the period of the breaking up of medieval 
feudalism there. His critical sense and his use of epithet are so well developed, 
according to Strelsky, that the relative obscurity of his name immediately after 
his death has been replaced by a Saltykov revival under the communist era. His 
castigation of landlords and Russian country babbits, according to Strelsky, 
furnished a liberal supply of epithets and figures of speech for the propaganda 
of the communists against the landowning classes, such as in the Lenin-Trotsky 
period of the first communist revolution and the later collectivization and de- 
kulakization drives against the rural communes. Other Russians deny some of 
this characterization, indicating that Saltykov, while not a Turgenev, was not 
forgotten before the Revolution. 

Strelsky divides Saltykov’s works into a triptych, one part applying to the squire 
before the freedom of the serfs under Alexander II (1861, ff.), a second deal- 
ing with the disintegration of this rural class after the reforms, and a third a 
general rebellion against the landowning bourgeois class in nineteenth century 
Russia. During the first period Saltykov took up the “‘vicissitudes of the declining 
Squirarchy” and pictures the squire as “an undisciplined creature . . . at worst a 
vicious parasite, at best a being incapable of integration in a changing world” 
(pp. 30-31). The second period after the beginning of the reforms is charac- 
terized in The Golovlyov Family as one of “spiritual and moral tragedy” (p. 
133). The third period of his writings, as illustrated by Bygone Days in Pos- 
hekhonie, shifts the emphasis “from individuals to a way of life” and “pro- 
nounces the doom” of the Russian landowning gentry who were the “chief 
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promulgators” of this “antisocial”, “‘antimoral”, and “destructive” way of life 
(p. 133). 

Eight of Saltykov’s works, including The Golovlyov Family, are available in 
English. The value of Strelsky’s work is that it gives a perspective of the revo- 
lutionary forces inherent in the breaking up of the ruling classes in nineteenth 
century Russia. The rural sociologist can not understand his own problem if he 
is unfamiliar with the social processes in agriculture in Russia and the three 
other great foreign agrarian countries of the universe. Slowly but surely modern 
science is furnishing us the materials for an understanding of rural life. It is 
up to us to use them. Strelsky’s monograph and Saltykov’s works deserve a 
place in the worthwhile library. 


Harvard University CaRLE C, ZIMMERMAN 


Belgian Rural Cooperation. By Eva J. Ross. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1940. xii, 194 pp. $4.50. 


The present work is the result of several lengthy periods of study in Belgium, 
and judging from the reception and cooperation afforded the author by native 
officials, she apparently convinced them of the sincerity of her undertaking. 

Belgium does not have the best of soil. The commercialization of agriculture 
elsewhere, international tariffs, and other factors combined to sink Belgian 
agriculture to a disastrously low ebb toward the end of the nineteenth century. 
The rise and development of the cooperative movement gave farmers the rela- 
tive prosperity which they enjoyed prior to the outbreak of the second World 
War. 

To the reviewer's knowledge, this is one of the few studies that shows so- 
ciological insight into the origins or roots and problems of cooperative institutes. 
The rural sociologist will be especially interested in the author’s treatment of 
ethnic, religious, and social factors in making cooperatives possible and suc- 
cessful. Unfortunately, an excessive price may limit the distribution of a valu- 
able monograph. 


University of Wisconsin Geo. W. HILt 


Concerning Latin American Culture. Edited by Charles C. Griffin, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. xiv, 234 pp. $2.00. 


This excellent little volume consists of papers read at Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, 
New York, in August, 1939, and should do much to promote an increased 
interest in and knowledge of Latin American peoples and institutions. It should 
be of considerable interest to rural sociologists. 

A brief résumé of titles of the essays gives a fairly adequate general idea of 
the nature and scope of the volume. The introduction is by Columbia’s historian, 
James T. Shotwell. Following this the stage is set by Ben M. Cherrington, chief 
of the United States State Department’s division of cultural relations, in a brief 
statement on the “Cultural Relations of the United States in the Western 
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World.” An analysis of things Caribbean, “The Crossways of the Americas,” 
is by Richard F. Pattee, also of the State Department. Former Spanish Ambas- 
sador to the United States Fernando de los Rios contributes two essays, “Spain 
in the Epoch of American Colonization,” and “The Action of Spain in Amer- 
ica.” The eminent Brazilian social scientist, Gilberto Freyre, deals with ‘Some 
Aspects of the Social Development of Portuguese America.” ‘The Significance 
of Native Indian Culture in Hispanic America” is the contribution of the editor, 
Charles C. Griffin of Vassar. The eminent writer on Mexico, Nathaniel Weyl, 
analyzes “Mexico, European and Native.’ William Berrien of Northwestern 
entitles his essay “Some Considerations Regarding Contemporary Latin Amer- 
ican Music.” Robert C. Smith of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, 
writes on “Brazilian Art,’ and Concha Romero James of the Pan American 
Union discusses “Spanish American Literature and Art.” The concluding chap- 
ter, ‘Educational Development in Latin America,” is by Amanda Labarca Hu- 
bertson of the University of Chile. 

The volume has an excellent format, is thoroughly readable, and constitutes 
a very significant contribution to a highly important field. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 


Look At The Law. By Percival E. Jackson, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1940. 377 pp. $2.75. 


The past two years have witnessed a marked increase in the number of books 

and articles by laymen and specialists examining, criticizing, or glorifying pro- 
fessional groups in our occupational structure. Here is an attempt, by a lawyer 
of considerable professional experience, to give in popular vein a balanced pic- 
ture of the lawyer-client relationship. The gist of his thesis is that the law- 
makers, practising lawyers, and judges are all responsible for the shortcomings 
as well as redeeming features of the legal system. At the same time, “the law 
is what the layman makes it,” and any changes for the better or worse rest as 
much (if not more) in the hands of the voting population as of the legal pro- 
fession itself. In support of his contentions the author advances numerous cases 
which law students will quickly label as atypical and extreme. Despite this it 
is brought out that the courts, on the one hand, enjoy dangerous but necessary 
leeway in interpretation of the substantive law; on the other, the courts are 
frequently at the mercy of irresponsible and legally naive legislatures. This creates 
a situation which encourages individuals to exploit the confusion to their own 
interests. 
Although the author avoids the sterile one-sidedness in most of the popular 
interpretations, his analysis is not free from the blind spots of a social reform 
ideology. He seems unaware of certain more basic elements of social structure 
that are germain to an explanation of the contemporary problems of the legal 
profession such as the shifting valuations of individual status and role in terms 
of conflicting value-systems which underly the legal framework. 


Harvard University GorRDON T. BOWDEN 
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The Church and Adult Education. By Bernard E. Meland. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1939. viii, 115 pp. $1.00. 


This is volume sixteen in a series being published by the American Associa- 
tion of Adult Education concerning the social significance of adult education in 
the United States. It is a compactly organized and vivid treatment of the subject. 
The first part, “Of Moods and Trends,” has three chapters: (1) “The Church 
and the Modern Tempo”; (2) “Educator Through the Ages”; and (3) Toward 
Enlightened Living.” These develop the dominant presuppositions which under- 
lie the efforts of churches and give them their character and purpose. 

Part II, “Glimpses of Present Scenes,” has five chapters in some seventy pages, 
as follows: (4) “Adult Activities in the Modern Church” ; (5) ‘Public Forums” ; 
(6) “Ventures in Study Groups”; (7) “Projects for Social Action”; (8) “Work- 
ers’ Education in Churches.” These chapters are the most vital and convincing 
part of the book. They show that adult education enterprises carried on through 
the churches reach a considerable sum; e.g., in Chicago alone one hundred and 
twenty-two churches have opened their doors to adult education classes of the 
Work Projects Administration, administered by the Chicago Board of Education. 
Part III discusses under ‘Comparisons with Conclusions” in two chapters [ (9) 
“Toward Standards”; and (10) ‘A Basic Issue in Adult Education’’} the gist 
and trend of the factual matter presented in the book, and projects diagnostically 
the future of the movement. 

The most significant conclusion about The Church and Adult Education is that 
there is little likelihood of any genuine rapport between the two philosophies 
of education—for social change and for the present social status—within the 
near future. There is much give and take between these two areas of thought, 
but there is still too much self-consciousness in either to permit really coopera- 
tive, constructive effort. 


Western State Teachers College ERNEST BURNHAM 


Social Deviation. By James Ford. New York: Macmillan Company, 1939. xix, 
602 pp. 


It perhaps can be said that a student should generously, though not uncriti- 
cally, accept any substantial formulation of the principles and content of a 
subject in which he has a vital interest. It is in this spirit that one examines 
Ford’s most recent volume. In it one finds a rich accumulation of materials that 
have appeared in previous treatises under the captions of “Poverty,”’ “Social 
Disorganization,” and similar titles. This author covers his fresh array under 
the head of “Social Deviation,” suggesting the necessity for norms from which 
the alleged deviations, personal or social, may be measured. Chapter IV attempts 
the formulation of such norms in terms of ethical, philosophical, and sociolog- 
ical principles. ““Life’s purpose,” says Ford, “may thus be construed as the ful- 
filment of interests.” It involves, therefore, a search for those interests which 
expand beyond immediate satisfactions, and which are amenable to a systematic 
ordering that yields a maximum of achievement. From this angle social objec- 
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tives may be expressed as (1) the removal of those elements in life which 
thwart the physical, mental, moral, or social development of each individual, 
and (2) the provision of a maximum of opportunity to each individual to make 
the most of his given capacities in the service of others.” 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to a discussion of these desiderata. 
The physical and mental handicaps of the individual are presented in detail 
with summary emphasis upon programs of prevention. Then follows an analysis 
of the pathology of economic relationships:—poverty, maldistribution of wealth, 
and allied conditions. The discussion finally turns to the pathology of family and 
group life, including disorganization in these realms, as due to conflict, crime, 
disasters, and war. A concluding section deals with general problems of social 
planning and reorganization. 

It is with no intent to disparage the compendious presentations of this volume 
to add that the ground, though well and thoroughly covered, is, after all, quite 
familiar. There are no alluring side-trips off the well marked and somewhat 
tedious main highway. Indeed, much of the material duplicates the discussion 
in Ford’s previous volume on “Poverty,” though with vastly more elaboration. 
Among the good things that might be said about both of these volumes is that 
they should make unnecessary similar attempts, at least until the basic data 
are superceded. They would so do, but for the amazing voracity of the publishers. 


University of Michigan ARTHUR EvANs Woop 


Congrés International de la Population. Eight volumes. Paris: Hermann and 
Co., 1938-1939. III, 108 pp. 30 fr.; IV, 147 pp. 30 fr.; V, 248 pp. 45 fr.; 
VII, 212 pp. 40 fr.; VIII, 258 pp. 50 fr. (For other volumes see RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY, IV [June, 1939], p. 268.) 


Volume III by Michel Huber gives a brief world summary of broad popula- 
tion statistics with a reference to geographic distribution, chief census character- 
istics, and international migrations. Volume IV gives thirteen papers of special 
studies, including those by O. E. Baker, Carter Goodrich, C. E. Lively, and 
Leon E. Truesdell of the United States. Volume V continues this treatment with 
twenty-five other papers organized more about the subjects of marriages, births, 
and deaths. Here are papers by Clyde V. Kiser, P. K. Whelpton, Raymond 
Pearl, T. Lynn Smith, Louis Dublin, E. Jackson, and Harold Dorn of the United 
States. Volume VII is organized about the problems of demographic evolution 
or population-number theory. Its twenty-three chapters give papers by Frank 
Lorimer, Robert Woodbury, T. J. Woofter, and Norman E. Himes of the United 
States. Volume VIII presents twenty-eight papers on the quality of the popula- 
tion in which Franz Boas, Frederick Osborn, and Horatio M. Pollock of America 
are represented. The general quality of all the papers is good, particularly those 
which represent original study or new and thoughtful points of view. Volume 
III is in French; and of the eighty-nine papers in the other volumes, thirty-two 
are in French, twenty-nine in German, twenty-six in English, and two in Italian. 


C. C. Z. 
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Adrift on the Land, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 42. by Paul S. Taylor. New 
York City: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1940. 31 pp. 


This pamphlet is a vest-pocket version of the now much-publicized problem 
which provided the evidence for the Steinbeck indictment of the commonwealth 
of sunshine and scenarios. It is a well condensed statement of the sordid record 
of America’s migration and migrants as set forth in “Grapes of Wrath,” “Fac- 
tories In The Field,” and “An American Exodus.” It pictures migration in the 
wheat belt, in the western cotton country, in the berry sections, in the sugar 
beet territory, and up and down the Pacific Coast; the increasingly futile move- 
ment from place to place that affords only a beggar’s existence and spreads the 
cancerous threat of widespread conflict. America’s life on the land is being 
drawn along two paths of development: one, increasing mechanization and in- 
dustrialization ; the other, a return to the land to recapture some of the elements 
of security traditionally associated with the family-sized farm. But strewn along 
both paths are the human by-products which compose the ever-increasing total 
of rural America’s landless class. The reader can get the story in twenty minutes 
from this little pamphlet. 


Rhode Island State College W. R. GorDON 


The Personal Side. By Jessie A. Bloodworth and Elizabeth J. Greenwood. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Works Progress Administration, Division of Research. Mim- 


eographed. 417 pp. 


Educating for Health. By Frank Ernest Hill. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1939. ix, 224 pp. $1.25. 


The Personal Side is a bulky mimeographed report of the employment and 
relief histories of 45 families in Dubuque, Iowa. Three classes of family history 
are presented: those who have been on relief and are now returned to private 
employment; those who were unemployed, but received no relief, and are again 
in private employment; and those, both relief and nonrelief, who are still with- 
out work. These case studies do succeed in telling more than tables of statistics 
about the attitudes of the unemployed groups, and they illustrate the depression 
problems of many families in a very real and personal way. For this purpose they 
are recommended to anyone who wishes to get more of “the personal side” of 
unemployment and relief. Otherwise, this volume represents just another out- 
burst of sentimental gush with a feeble attempt to assume the cloak of science. 

Educating for Health is an attempt to show how the growing public health 
program in this country can be assisted through the instrumentality of another 
growing concern, the adult education movement. Conversely, the author believes 
that public health problems should be given a place of importance in any pro- 
gram of adult education. Those interested in either of these fields should consult 
this book. For the layman, a good review of public health objectives and pro- 
grams is given in the first few chapters. 


Colgate University WENDELL H. BAsH 
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World Trade in Agricultural Products. By L. B. Bacon and F. C. Schloemer. 
Rome: International Institute of Agriculture, 1940. xix, 1,102 pp. 


This volume is the fruition of a plan conceived by Dr. Henry C. Taylor in 
1934, and executed with the assistance of funds supplied by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It supplies a general picture of the world’s trade in agricultural 
products during the interval between the two great world catastrophes, a series 
of years in which intense governmental activity was directed to agricultural 
production, markets, and trade processes. Part I is devoted to the most important 
commodities, tracing the world-wide trade ramifications connected with each. 
Part II describes, in the national setting, policies related to the external trade 
in farm products. Coming at a major division point in world history, this volume 
should long serve as a mine of reliable information for all those who will re- 
quire these basic data for administrative and scientific purposes. 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 


General Education Board Annual Report, 1939. ix, 171 pp. 


For many years the General Education Board has been one of the most potent 
agencies engaged in fostering improved educational facilities for the South. 
Rural sociologists and economists will be greatly interested in this current report 
of the board’s activities, particularly pp. 5-74, which are devoted to Dr. Mann’s 
“Report on the Program in Southern Education.” T. L. S. 


Adult Education Councils. By Ruth Kotinsky. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940. v, 172 pp. $1.25. 


This excellent little book will prove of value to extension rural sociologists 
and to others of the rural group who concentrate on educational sociology. 
Clearly set forth are the purposes and objectives of the councils and ways of 
implementing these with programs. Important consideration is given to problems 
of organization and finance. T. L. S. 


Note.—Reed H. Bradford, Teaching Fellow at Harvard University and for- 
mer Research Assistant at Louisiana State University, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Book Review Editor for RURAL SOCIOLOGY. 


Note.—In the book review of the study by Corrado Gini and Pia De Orchi: 
Il Ciclo Sessuale Delle Madri Delle Famiglie Numerose (see p. 276 in the 
June, 1940, issue of RURAL SOCIOLOGY ) the sentence found on lines 16 
and 17 which reads: “Increase in altitude is particularly associated with earlier 
menstruation,” should be changed to read: ‘Increase in altitude is particularly 
associated with /ater menstruation.” 
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PROGRAM OF THE | 

THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
DECEMBER 27-29, 1940 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Congress Hotel, Headquarters 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


10 A.M.-12 M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION. Room 1164 
The Concept, Social Process: Its Meaning and Usefulness in the 
Study of Rural Society 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 
Presentation: Paul H. Landis, Washington State College 


Discussion: Read Bain, Miami University 
Chas. P. Loomis, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
William H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. & M. College 


12 M. LUNCHEON. Francis I Room 
Business meeting. Committer “ports and discussion 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, Co-chairmen 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28 


8 A.M. BREAKFAST. Room 1170 
Conference on Extension Work and Adult Education 
W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Chairman 


10 A.M.-12 M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION. Room 1164 
Rural Planning: Its Social and Community Organization Aspects 
C. E. Lively, University of Missouri, Chairman 
Presentation: Ray E. Wakeley, Iowa State College 


Discussion: William E. Cole, University of Tennessee 
T. G. Standing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Robin M. Williams, University of Kentucky 
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1 P.M.-3 P.M. JOINT SESSION WITH SECTION ON EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY, FLORENTINE ROOM 


Social Interaction of School and Community 
Francis J. Brown, New York University, and 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, Co-chairnen 
Presentation: J. E. Butterworth, Cornell Univ ‘ity 
Discussion: Jos. A. Geddes, Utah State Agricul'ural College 
Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University 
George A. Works, University of Chicago 


3 P.M.-5 P.M. JOINT SESSION WITH SECTION ON SOCIOLOGY OF 
RELIGION, Francis I Room 


Signficant Church Programs for Rural Communities 
D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Chairman 
Presentation: L. G. Ligutti, National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
Mark Rich, Town-Country Work, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society 
Discussion: Murray H. Leiffer, Garrett Biblical Institute 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29 


8 A.M. BREAKFAST. ENGLISH-WALNUT ROOM 
Conference on Teaching and Research 
C. L. Hoffer, Michigan State College and 
N. L. Whetten, Connecticut State College, Co-chairmen 


10 A.M.-11:30 A.M. THIRD GENERAL SESSION. Room 1164 
Public Welfare and Family Social Work in Rural Areas 
Howard W. Beers, University of Kentucky, Chairman 
\ Presentation: Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University 
Discussion: Ernest B. Harper, Michigan State College 
J. P. Schmidt, Ohio State University 
Gertrude Vaile, University of Minnesota 


12:45 p.m. LUNCHEON. PINE Room BALCONY 


Final business meeting 
J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 


HEADQUARTERS 


The headquarters of the Rural Sociological Society will be at the Congress 
Hotel, where a registration and information desk will be maintained. Members 
are requested to register upon arrival. 

Reservations should be made early. Standard room rates for all the hotels of 
this class are from $3.00 on up for single rooms and from $4.50 on up for 
double rooms. 
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MALCOLM DANA 


Malcolm Dana, director of research for the Interseminary Commission for 
the Training of the Rural Ministry, died at the age of 70 on August 17, 1940, 
at Waban, Massachusetts. Born in Norwich, Connecticut, the son of a Congre- 
gational minister, he graduated from Carleton College in 1898 and Hartford 
Theological Seminary in 1901, the year he was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry. Grinnell College granted him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 
1917. He served pastorates in Rhode Island, Maine, and Iowa, in each of which 
he was noted as a community leader. During the World War he served 19 
months with the Y.M.C.A. in France, where he was secretary of the first “Y 
hut” at the front. In October, 1919, he became the founder and first director 
of the national Town and Country Department of the Congregational churches. 
From 1929 to 1938 he taught courses on the rural church in Yale Divinity 
School and Hartford Theological Seminary. In connection with his teaching he 
helped organize the Interseminary Commission, the cooperative rural agency of 
New England theological schools, and became its director of research. In the 
fall of 1939 he taught in Bangor Theological Seminary and, at the time of 
his death, was engaged in writing a history of the first ten years of the Inter- 
seminary Commission. 

One of the first leaders of the rural church movement, Dana was known 
particularly for his work in developing the larger parish plan. He was one of 
the first of those leaders who sought to apply a knowledge of sociology to the 
church. He was author of Christ of the Countryside, The Larger Parish Plan, 
and scores of articles on the rural parish; but his best contribution was made 
in field work throughout the nation and in conferences where he helped to 
develop the beginnings of a rural philosophy for the churches. To Dana and 
his co-workers of the ‘‘first generation” the future of the rural church movement 
and the field of rural sociology are deeply indebted. 

THOMAS ALFRED TRIPP 


The Committee on Rural Education:—A rural school supervisory demonstra- 
tion project in McDonough County, Illinois, a rural community high schools 
project in Wisconsin, and a field service project for the cultural improvement 
of rural teachers in service in Missouri are activities launched by the Committee 
on Rural Education during the first year of its existence. The committee, which 
was organized in March, 1939, has selected from among the many problems of 
tural education two main activities to which to devote its energies, according to 
the First Annual Report just issued. These two fields of activity are as follows: 
first, the growth and development of rural children and youth—physical, cul- 
tural, and spiritual—as achieved through school curriculum, techniques of teach- 
ing, and out-of-school experiences; and second, the promotion of better under- 
standing by rural adults of the difficulties confronting rural schools, and ways 
and means by which these difficulties may be overcome. 
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The committee hopes to achieve its purposes through cooperation with exist- 
ing educational agencies, and through bringing about needed coordination of 
effort directed toward the common goal of improving rural l’fe. To this end 
advisory assistance and modest financial help have been given in the three states, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri, to assist local agencies in carrying forward 
demonstrations of improved educational techniques. 


Lowry Nelson of the University of Minnesota and Leo. M. Favrot of Lou- 
isiana State University are among the nine members of the committee appointed 
by the American Country Life Association and supported financially by the 
Farm Foundation of Chicago. The headquarters of the committee are in Chicago, 
600 South Michigan Avenue. 


University of Connecticut:—N. L. Whetten, professor of rural sociology, was 
recently made dean of the graduate school of the University of Connecticut. He 
will also continue his teaching and research work in rural sociology. 


Louisiana State University:—Willem van de Wall, a member of the Rural 
Sociological Society, has recently been appointed director of the School of Music 
and is undertaking a reorganization of the school on a basis of state interest and 
cultural heritage. 


Michigan State College:—At the beginning of the academic year 1940-1941 
considerable reorganization of course offerings in the department of sociology 
was made. New courses in social psychology, anthropology, and social control 
were added in the undergraduate curriculum. The professional social work 
courses, including rural social work, were put on a graduate basis with provision 
for a one-year certificate in social work. A grouping of courses in rural soci- 
ology now constitutes a special series in the department; and one course, Rural 
Life and Sociology, planned for students in the agricultural division, has been 
added. The research work in rural sociology continues as a section of sociology 
in the Agricultural Experiment Station. 


North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering :—New oppor- 
tunities for research and graduate training in rural sociology and related social 
sciences have been made possible by a grant of funds from the General Educa- 
tion Board. Among other things, a new department of rural sociology has been 
created. At present the staff consists of Dr. C. Horace Hamilton, Head, formerly 
Senior Social Scientist in the United States Department of Agriculture, and Selz 
Mayo, assistant professor. The new department has functions corresponding to 
the three major divisions of the college, namely, teaching, research, and ex- 
tension. 





The work in rural sociology has been strengthened by the establishment of 
a statistical laboratory under the direction of Dr. Gertrude M. Cox, who until 
recently was Research Assistant Professor, Statistical Section, Iowa Agricultural 
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Experiment Station. Another significant developmen: is the plan for coordinating 
the graduate work in rural sociology and agricultural economics in the Greater 
University of North Carolina, thus making it possible for graduate students to 
take a wide range of courses and to use the research facilities of all units of 
the Greater University. 

Dr. Hamilton, the head of the new department, was professor of rural soci- 
ology in North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering from 
1931 to 1936 and Economist in Rural Life in the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station from 1936 to 1939. Until September, 1940, he was Senior Social 
Scientist in the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Tulane University:—Nicholas J. Demerath has been appointed instructor in 
sociology in the Newcomb College. 
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